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The Role of 


International Information Service 


in Conduct of Foreign Relations 


Statements by ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


{Released to the press October 16] 

There follows the text of a statement read by 
Assistant Secretary of State Benton before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on October 
16: 

The theme of my testimony here today is that 
the United States Government—and specifically 
the State Department—cannot be indifferent to 
the ways in which our Nation is portrayed in other 
countries. It has an obligation—perhaps I 
should call it an opportunity and a challenge—to 
help give to the people of other lands what Presi- 
dent Truman describes as “a full and fair picture 
of American life and of the aims and policies of 
the United States Government”. 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples 


H.R. 4368+ reflects some profound changes in 
the conduct of foreign relations in the twentieth 
century—and particularly in the last 20 years. 
These changes are obvious to you who have been 
following the development of foreign relations. 
I refer to them now merely as background for the 
discussion of this bill. 

There was a time when foreign affairs were 
ruler-to-ruler relations, when the rulers dealt pri- 
vately and secretly with one another through 
their ambassadors. Even when absolute rulers 
gave way to representative governments, the rela- 
tions often continued to be secret and private 
through ambassadors. These government-to-gov- 
ernment relationships prevailed until the first 
World War. 

Since 1918 the relations between nations have 
constantly been broadened to include not merely 


governments but also peoples. The peoples of the 
world are exercising an ever larger influence upon 
decisions of foreign policy. That is as it should 
be. 

The impact of America is one of the forces be- 
hind this trend. America is the leader in the 
development of the field of communications. We 
have been a leader in the whole field of science and 
technology. 

Short-wave broadcasting has grown up within 
the last 20 years, and notably in the last 10. Rates 
for the international transmission of news have 
been reduced by 50 percent, 75 percent, and in some 
instances by 90 percent, resulting in a vastly 
greater flow of information from one country to 
another. Magazines now have international cir- 
culation. Books are being translated and sold 
internationally in far greater quantities. The 
motion picture appeals to everybody everywhere 
and reaches all corners of the world. 

The peoples themselves, as well as their ideas, 
are moving about the world farther and faster. 
Now they can fly around the world on a commer- 
cial schedule of 6 days. It is a fairly safe predic- 
tion that the volume of tourist and commercial 
travel will increase steadily, and perhaps spec- 
tacularly, unless we are thrown once more into 
depression or international conflict. 

These trends are not new to you. But they have 
an important bearing upon the proposals covered 


7H. R. 4368, a bill to extend and broaden the existing 
programs for the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United States and the 
peoples of other countries. 
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by H.R. 4368. They mean that we in the United 
States have a new challenge—and a new and 
unprecedented opportunity—to exchange informa- 
tion, learning, and skill with the people of other 
countries and thus not only to build a firmer 
foundation for our commerce but to provide that 
broad base of mutual understanding which makes 
for world peace. 


Limits of the Proposed Program 

Now some of the things I have just said may 
seem to be sweeping generalizations put forth to 
justify a seemingly unlimited operation. I 
should like to state two basic limitations which I 
feel should apply to all programs. 

First, I am against any indiscriminate, miscel- 
laneous campaigns aimed to develop so-called 
“good-will”. All programs abroad in the field of 
so-called “cultural relations” should be designed 
to support U.S. foreign policy in its long-range 
sense, and to serve as an arm of that policy. Many 
of the programs will, I trust, be educational and 
humanitarian in the highest sense. But this is not 
a bill to create and legitimize “Uncle Santa Claus”. 
The benefits from it must be two-way benefits, to 
us as well as to others. 

Second, the dissemination of information about 
the United States and the process of cultural ex- 
change must continue, in overwhelming degree, 
to be non-governmental in character and in func- 
tion. The State Department should not attempt 
to undertake what private press, radio, and 
motion-picture organizations do better, or what 
our tourists, the salesmen of our commercial com- 
panies, our advertisers, our technicians, our book 
publishers and play producers, and our universities 
do regularly and well. 

The Government’s role here is facilitative and 
supplementary. Its first job is to be helpful to 
the private agencies engaged in international ex- 
change of information, skill, and art, and to the 
tens of thousands of private individuals going 
abroad who act as cultural ambassadors. The sec- 
end job of Government—the supplementary job— 
is te help present a truer picture of American life 
and American policy in those areas important to 
our policy where private interchange is inadequate, 
or where misunderstandings and misapprehensions 
exist about the United States and its policies. 

Mr. Chairman, may I remind the committee that 





1 BuLLETIN of Sept. 2, 1945, p. 306. 
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I entered upon Government service within the past 
30 days after 25 years in private business and jy 
the administration of a university which is pri 
vately endowed. I believe that the citizens of this 
country and its private institutions should he 
encouraged to do everything that they can pos. 
sibly do. This is my basic approach. It affects 
everything else that I have to say this morning 
However, I know there are some areas which only 
Government can or will handle, and we must study 
these areas and win the understanding of business, 
of the people, and of Congress for Government 
activities in them. 


The Positive Side of the Policy 


President Truman, in his statement of August 
31, said that “The nature of present-day foreign 
relations makes it essential for the United States 
to maintain informational activities abroad as an 
integral part of the conduct of our foreign 
affairs.”? Our aim is to promote the cause of 
peace through peaceful intercourse, through trade, 
travel, investment abroad, scientific exchange, and 
through clearer understanding of other countries 
within the United States and of the United States 
abroad. 

From the point of view of security, it seems self- 
evident that popular understanding of the United 
States in other countries, if it is accurate, will 
strengthen the possibility of friendship and politi- 
cal cooperation. I know all of you trust that the 
world Organization which was chartered in San 
Francisco shall develop constructively. That Or- 
ganization is no permanent guarantor of peace. 
It is simply a mechanism. The success of that 
mechanism depends upon the spirit in which itis 
used. 

The peoples of the world are going to haves 
great deal to say about the policies which theit 
governments will advocate in the Security Coundil 
and in the Assembly of the world Organization. 
If programs for the dissemination of information 
abroad, and for technical and educational coopera 
tion, can contribute even in a small way to the 
better understanding between peoples, and thu 
enhance the likelihood of world peace, these activi 
ties will warrant their relatively modest cost. 

The interchange of skill, culture, and informa 
tion costs very little in contrast to a single battle 
ship in a fleet of battleships. Today I can hardly 
imagine a cultural-relations program on a world 
scale which, on an annual basis, would equal the 
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cost of a battleship. A battleship is a traditional 
and orthodox expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar. 
The exchange of skills, knowledge, students, scien- 
tists, and other specialists is a relatively new idea 
and hence, to some, unorthodox. We should not 
close our minds because of that. We should, on 
the contrary, with the development of the atomic 
bomb and other terrifying weapons of destruction, 
place our small and inconspicuous bets on these 
long-range measures which hold some reasonable 
hope and promise that the world can learn to live 
together in peace and understanding. 

Our military and economic power is now so great 
that it is bound to lead many people and groups 
throughout the world to distrust us, or fear us, or 
even hate us, and not all the information work in 
the world, or all the technical and educational co- 
operation activities in the world, can wholly pre- 
vent it. At least we can try to minimize the un- 
truthful impressions of this country and to see that 
accurate knowledge counteracts the growth of 
suspicion and prejudice. 

A cooperative foreign policy, as ours is, must 
be open, proclaimed, popularly arrived at at home, 
and clearly understood abroad. Any foreign 
policy must be viewed in the light of national 
history and character of the country that’ formu- 
lates it. If the policies of the United States are to 
be clearly understood and acted upon in other 
countries, their peoples must be aware, in some 
measure, of our national characteristics indis- 
pensable to the interpretation of our policies. 

There is a commercial as well as a security aspect 
here. Although these informational and cultural 
programs cannot be measured in dollar-and-cents 
return, and should not be, it is obvious that trade 
with the United States will be stimulated abroad 
by an acquaintance with American technology and 
methods. The commercial position of Germany 
before this war indicated that a national reputa- 
tion for scientific and technical know-how is one 
of the great factors in begetting trade and com- 
merce. People bought German books and German 
precision instruments because the Germans had 
demonstrated that they were at that time leaders 
in these fields, and German industrial exports 
followed. Foreign students who come here will 
come to know American methods and American 
products. American scientists and technicians 
Who go abroad will arouse interest in American 
Ways and American products. 
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There is still another and less obvious relation- 
ship between the purposes of this bill and our 
foreign economic relations. The United States, 
as the world’s leading creditor, and with the 
world’s largest industrial capacity, has the greatest 
stake in world prosperity. Anything we can do, in 
cooperation with other governments, to make 
knowledge available on public health, on educa- 
tional methods, and on the development of agri- 
cultural products which are complementary to 
those of the United States will in the long run 
react to the advantage of the United States. Such 
cooperation tends to raise the standard of living 
in other countries. American trade flourishes best 
with those nations with high standards of living. 


Operations 

The people of the United States, through their 
government, make direct contact with other 
peoples in two major ways. The first is through 
an international information program. The 
second is a program of technical and educational 
cooperation. In 1939 the Congress authorized the 
Department of State to initiate such a program 
with the other American republics. This program 
was extended, during the war, to China and 
countries of the Near East. 


The Information Program 

First, I should like to comment on the informa- 
tion program. The President’s Executive order 
of August 31, 1945 transferred to the Department 
of State the foreign information activities of the 
Office of War Information and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. The committee is no doubt 
familiar with the provisions of this Executive 
order, but it may be convenient if, with your per- 
mission, I submit the full text at this point for in- 
sertion in the Record.’ 

By the terms of this order the Department in- 
herited two big and energetic overseas informa- 
tion agencies—both of them organized and de- 
veloped to meet wartime needs, both of them much 
too costly for peacetime purposes, but both of 
them engaged in a vitally important job. 

The soundest procedure for peacetime, in my 
opinion, is for the State Department to determine, 
and to keep determining as conditions change, 
American needs in the various fields of overseas 
information—news, motion pictures, publications, 
and the rest—and then to support and help private 
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industry to do everything it will and can to meet 
those needs. I am consulting with representa- 
tives of private industry in these fields, in the 
expectation that much of the job will be taken off 
the Government’s shoulders. The remainder of 
the job, with the approval of the Congress, will 
devolve upon the future overseas information 
service within the Department of State. 

This is work that can and should be done on a 
modest scale. I have already ordered the reduc- 
tion of our radio output from 40 to 18 languages. 
I have approved the discontinuance of Victory, 
USA, and Photo Review, the magazines formerly 
published by the OWI, and an early termination of 
En Guardia, the magazine published by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. Extensive produc- 
tion of pamphlets by both of these agencies has 
been eliminated almost completely. The radio- 
photo network of the OWI will, I hope, be taken 
over by private companies. The cable-wireless 
news operation of the OWL has already been dras- 
tically reduced. 

I cite these reductions only to show that the 
Department has no intention to continue an infor- 
mation program on anything approaching the 
scale of the wartime activities. 

Furthermore, it is not our intention to compete 
in expenditure with the information organizations 
of other governments. We cannot rely, however, 
on the private or governmental facilities of other 
countries—even our best friends abroad—to make 
the world better acquainted with America as it 
really is. 

In other words, in the field of information over- 
seas we are today carrying on, cutting down, and 
planning, all at the sametime. The process is not 
simple and decisions are not easy, as the committee 
can see from the single baffling example of short- 
wave radio. Here is an instrument of informa- 
tion and education of enormous potential value. 
It can cross oceans, leap frontiers, speak directly 
to foreign peoples in their own languages. Other 
governments are using it on an increasing scale, 
and its technical efficiency is growing almost from 
day to day. 

What is to be done with it? It is expensive; one 
third of the entire cost of today’s overseas infor- 
mation work is represented by the programming 
and operation of short-wave radio and its relaying 
by medium wave. It is generally unprofitable for 
private industry, since there is no way of assuring 
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adequate revenue from listeners abroad or spon. 
sors at home; and in any case only 13 of the 36 


transmitters now in use in the United States werg 


in operation at the time of Pearl Harbor. Ajj 
the rest were built for or by the Government. To 
scrap these new transmitters, 18 of which are 
owned by the Government, and to stop program. 
ming them at once, would not seem intelligent 
from the point of view of the future national 
interest. 

Since there is a great national interest involved, 
and since this is one of the most complicated prob- 
lems in the whole field of government, the De- 
partment of State cannot possibly decide this par- 
ticular issue now. The problem needs to he 
studied in its entirety and recommendations most 
carefully made for submission to the Congress, 
We have no choice, it seems to me, but to continue 
the operation of short-wave radio on a reduced 
scale, with fewer languages, fewer hours on the 
air, and fewer employees, until such a study can 
be completed and recommendations made. 

Perhaps this one illustration will help show the 
kind of problem faced in our overseas information 
program. It goes without saying that the former 
activities of the two war agencies are now being 
combined into an operation which I hope will be- 
come increasingly efficient, and certainly far less 
costly. 


Learning, the Arts, and Technical Exchanges 


In the field of cooperation involving learning, 
the arts, and technical skills, my staff has prepared 
for this committee a prospectus of the kinds of 
cooperative activities in which this Government 
has engaged in the past. Copies of this prospectus 
are being distributed to the committee members. 
This is in no sense a blueprint of a program, evel 
a tentative program, for the years ahead. No 
one can foresee in any detail how a program of 
this sort may develop. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that this document be regarded 
as something like a shoemaker’s pattern, some 
thing which he uses in cutting a broad outline of 
the shoe from the piece of leather. Later the 
shoemaker trims and modifies the leather to fit 
the shoe. 

I should like, however, to summarize here briefly 
some of the proposals in this prospectus. 

Technicians of the United States Government 
have been loaned to a dozen Latin American coum 
tries in the past 5 years, and about 25 U.S. Gov 
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ernment officials have been helping the Chinese 
Government during the war. The expenses of 
these men have been shared between governments. 
These American officials have been specialists in 
soil conservation, public health, weather forecast- 
ing, tidal surveys, aircraft safety measures, and 
many other fields. 

These United States officials were not sent only 
to carry on relief or rehabilitation or economic de- 
velopment, or to engage in administrative work 
or operations. True, they did all these things. 
They conducted demonstration projects, they 
trained others to carry on, and they supervised 
and consulted. They helped other countries to 
help themselves. But in the process they made 
other countries familiar with American ideas and 
skills. 

In liberated countries, this is now a most timely 
form of cooperation. A small number of Ameri- 
can technical personnel can now contribute Ameri- 
can ideas or American methods, which may well 
influence the basic planning of those countries for 
the next 50 years. 

Another illustration is the exchange of students 
between other countries and the United States. 
The Chinese Boxer Indemnity scholarships, based 
upon funds which this Congress returned to China 
in 1908, have produced many of the outstanding 
leaders of China today. In the past 5 years our 
State Department scholarships to Latin American 
students have won expressions of appreciation 
from the other American republics. Those schol- 
arships have been extended not only for study in 
our universities but also for training in our indus- 
tries and in United States Government agencies. 

Today there are thousands of American boys 
and girls, including those entitled to training and 
education under the GI bill, who want to study 
abroad. This bill gives the Department authority 
to extend this program of scholarship to countries 
throughout the world, when and as indicated. 

A third activity proposed under this program 
isthe promotion abroad of American books, Amer- 
ican authors, and the American concept of public 
libraries. We should continue to maintain in the 
Principal capitals of the world small reading 
rooms of American books and periodicals. These 
reading rooms serve both our embassies and the 
public. 

Other potential projects listed in the prospectus 
are before you. Several officers of the Depart- 
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ment who are here today are familiar with the 
operation of the programs of the past 5 years and 
will be glad to give you their judgment on future 
possibilities that may prove promising and pro- 
ductive. 

Before closing, I should like to make one obser- 
vation on the language of this bill. I have asked 
the qualified law officers of the Department to 
comment on the text of this bill. I am told that 
section 2 on page 2 contains the basic authorizing 
authority. All the remainder of the bill provides 
the necessary flexibility for dealing with a great 
variety of nationalities, of accounting systems, of 
laws, and of courtesies which it is necessary to 
observe outside the United States in carrying on 
this program. My staff has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed explanation of each clause in this bill, as 
they interpret it, and how each clause would be 
applied by the Department of State. I believe 
you have copies of this analysis before you now. 
If this committee and the Congress approves, it is 
my intention to ask Secretary Byrnes to issue 
strict regulations governing the use of waivers of 
law which are contained in this bill. I can assure 
you that such waivers will be used only when they 
are necessary to accomplish the purposes of the 
act. 


[Released to the press October 17] 

Assistant Secretary Benton testified before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives in executive session on October 
4,1945. Excerpts from Mr. Benton’s statement, 
the first by Mr. Benton or the Department of 
State indicating the tentative lines of the De- 
partment’s policy in the field of overseas infor- 
mation, appear below. 


On September 12 the Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Acheson, wrote you that the Department 
would determine “as promptly as possible” which 
of the transferred functions should be continued 
after the end of this year and which should be 
abolished. He explained that we would not be 
able to recommend a program for the future until 
we had finished our survey. He did say, how- 
ever, that I would appear before you, especially 
“to advise you as to the vital need of an interna- 
tional information service and the important role 


* Not printed. 
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such a service will have to play in the post-war 
conduct of our foreign relations.” 


The Need for Information About America Abroad 


I have with me excerpts from telegrams and 
letters to the Department from the heads of our 
diplomatic missions abroad, urging in one way or 
another the continuance of American information 
services in their areas. 

America’s strength, and America’s good ex- 
ample, need to be understood beyond our borders. 
Our military and economic power is so great, in 
fact, that it is bound to lead many people and 
groups throughout the world to distrust us or fear 
us or even hate us, and not all the information 
work in the world can wholly prevent it. At least 
we can try to minimize the unfair or untruthful 
impressions of this country, and to see that ac- 
curate knowledge counteracts the growth of 
suspicion and prejudice. 

The Department of State believes that a con- 
structive program in this area is essential in the 
conduct of American foreign relations. It believes 
that we must try to give other countries what the 
President has called “a full and fair picture of 
American life and of the aims and policies of the 
United States Government.” * 

Private facilities can do a very big part of the 
job, and, as far as I am concerned, the more the 
better. The soundest procedure, in my opinion, is 
for the State Department to determine, and to 
keep determining as conditions change, American 
needs in the various fields of overseas informa- 
tion—news, motion pictures, publications, and the 
rest—and then to support and help private in- 
dustry to do everything it will and can to meet 
those needs. Already I am consulting with 
representatives of private industry in these fields, 
in the hope that much of the job can be taken off 
the Government’s shoulders. The remainder of 
the job, with the approval of this committee and 
the Congress, will devolve upon the future over- 
seas information service within the State Depart- 
ment. 


The Transitional or Emergency Task Abroad 


Some of this work will be transitional and tem- 
porary, in the backwash of the war. Information 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 2, 1945, p. 306. 
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has to be supplied and controlled in Germany and 
Japan in accordance with policy directives from 
Washington and the orders of our military author. 
ities on the spot. The same is true, to a different 
degree, in Austria and in the city of Trieste, wher 
American troops are part of an Allied occupation, 
Another example is the Army’s urgent request for 
the help of information teams in France, to keep 
the good-will and understanding of the civilians 
in areas where great numbers of our troops ar 
waiting for transportation home. 

Vast areas in the Balkans and eastern Europ 
are still cut off from normal contact with America, 
and special efforts will be needed for some time 
to see that American policy and its background ar 
presented truthfully. Still greater areas in south. 
eastern Asia and China have just been liberated 
from the Japanese. For almost four years in some 
places, almost eight years in others, a black curtain 
has cut these people off from the United States and 
the rest of the world. The lies spread by Japan 
will have to be counteracted, and the truth about 
our country will have to be told, if we are to win 
and hold the respect of the people of Asia. 


The Long-Term Information Job Abroad 


These are areas where emergency work has to 
be done right now and for some months to come 
But there is also a long-term information job to 
be done everywhere in the world—in Latin Amer 
ica, in Europe, in the Middle East, the British 
Commonwealth, and Russia. In these areas, too, 
truth and not special pleading is our instrument 
in clarifying American policy and in presenting 
frank, accurate picture of American life. 

This is work that can and should be done ona 
modest scale. Perhaps 3 or 4 American inform 
tion officers in the smaller countries, 10 to 20 in the 
larger, will be enough, with the help of a compat 
and efficient service organization at home. I 
would not come here today to justify this work o 
a basis of dollar-and-cents return, but it is only fait 
to say that anything which promotes good-will 
and understanding of our country also promotes 
American business abroad. 

We have no intention of competing in expend 
ture with the information organizations of other 
governments, but we cannot rely on the private o 
governmental facilities of other countries—evél 
of our best friends abroad—to make the world bet 
ter acquainted with America as it really is. 
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Through the cooperative efforts of American 
private industry and Government, this work is 
going on now under the interim service that has 
been set up in the State Department.' There can 
be no break in the continuity, although the scale 
and the scope of our information work has already 
been cut sharply from its wartime level, and will 
be cut much further before the end of the year. 
We can do the necessary peacetime work with far 
fewer people and at far less cost. 


No Program Can Be Submitted Until Later 


I cite this to show the committee why I cannot 
appear before you with estimates which reflect 
a program. The figures before you are merely 
rough estimates made at your request shortly after 
the collapse of Japan, before the Department knew 
what it wanted to continue or abolish in the over- 
seas information field. You will see that these 
figures provide for sharp reductions, and we are 
trying to reduce even further, where possible. 

Secretary Byrnes has asked me to submit to him, 
before January 1, recommendations for the long- 
term information program. From the first quick 
look I have been able to make, the long-term pro- 
gram we shall submit to you later will be so much 
smaller that it will bear little resemblance to the 
programs of the wartime agencies involved. 

In the meantime, I respectfully request, on be- 
half of the department charged with the grave 
responsibility of conducting our foreign relations, 
that you allow it to carry on this vital work. 


International 


Military Tribunal 


The War Department released on October 18 
the text of the indictment against German war 
criminals as filed with the International Military 
Tribunal in Berlin on that date. The following 
two paragraphs of the indictment specify the de- 
fendants and the nature of the crimes of which 
they are accused: 


I. The United States of America, the French 
Republic, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics by the undersigned, Robert 
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H. Jackson, Francois de Menthon, Hartley Shaw- 
cross and R. A. Rudenko, duly appointed to rep- 
resent their respective Governments in the investi- 
gation of the charges against and the prosecution 
of the major war criminals, pursuant to the Agree- 
mént of London dated August 8, 1945, and the 
Charter of this Tribunal annexed thereto, hereby 
accuse as guilty, in the respects hereinafter set 
forth, of Crimes against Peace, War Crimes, and 
Crimes against Humanity, and of a Common Plan 
or Conspiracy to commit those Crimes, all as de- 
fined in the Charter of the Tribunal, and accord- 
ingly name as defendants in this cause and as 
indicted on the counts hereinafter set out: Her- 
mann Wilhelm Géring, Rudolph Hess, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Robert Ley, Wilhelm Keitel, 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Alfred Rosenberg, Hans 
Frank, Wilhelm Frick, Julius Streicher, Walter 
Funk, Hjalmer Schacht, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, Karl Dénitz, Erich Raeder, Baldur 
von Schirach, Fritz Sauckel, Alfred Jodl, Martin 
Bormann, Franz von Papen, Artur Seyss-Inquart, 
Albert Speer, Constantin von Neurath and Hans 
Fritzsche, individually and as members of any of 
the groups or organizations next hereinafter 
named. 

II. The following are named as groups or or- 
ganizations (since dissolved) which should be 
declared criminal by reason of their aims and 
the means used for the accomplishment thereof and 
in connection with the conviction of such of the 
named defendants as were members thereof: Die 
Reichsregierung (Reich Cabinet) ; Das Korps der 
Politischen Leiter der Nationalsozialistischen 
Deutschen Arbeiterpartei (Leadership Corps of 
the Nazi Party) ; Die Schutzstaffeln der National- 
sozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei (com- 
monly known as the “SS”) and including Die 
Sicherheitsdienst (commonly known as the“SD”) ; 
Die Geheime Staatspolizei (Secret State Police, 
commonly known as the “Gestapo”); Die Stur- 
mabteilungen der N.S. D. A. P. (commonly known 
as the “SA”); and the General Staff and High 
Command of the German Armed Forces. The 
identity and membership of the groups or organ- 
izations referred to in the foregoing titles are 
hereinafter in appendix B? more particularly 
defined. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1945, p. 418. 
* Not here printed. 








Military Government of Germany 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


DIRECTIVE TO THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


OF THE UNITED STATES FORCES OF OCCUPATION 


[Released to the press October 17] 

It is considered appropriate, at the time of the 
release to the American public of the following 
directive setting forth United States policy with 
reference to the military government of Germany, 
to preface the directive with a short statement of 
the circumstances surrounding the issuance of the 
directive to General Eisenhower. 

The directive was issued originally in April 1945, 
and was intended to serve two purposes. It was 
to guide General Eisenhower in the military gov- 
ernment of that portion of Germany occupied by 
United States forces. At the same time he was 
directed to urge the Control Council to adopt these 
policies for enforcement throughout Germany. 

Before this directive was discussed in the Control 
Council, President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, 
and Generalissimo Stalin met at Potsdam and is- 
sued a communiqué setting forth agreed policies 
for the control of Germany. This communiqué 
was made public on August 2, 1945.1. The direc- 
tive, therefore, should be read in the light of the 
policies enumerated at Potsdam. In particular, 
its provisions regarding disarmament, economic 
and financial matters, and reparations should be 
read together with the similar provisions set out 
in the Potsdam agreement on the treatment of 
Germany in the initial control period and in the 
agreement on reparations contained in the Pots- 
dam communiqué. Many of the policy statements 
contained in the directive have been in substance 
adopted by the Potsdam agreement. Some policy 
statements in the Potsdam agreement differ from 
the policy statements on the same subjects in the 
directive. In such cases, the policies of the Pots- 
dam agreement are controlling. Where the Pots- 
dam agreement is silent on matters of policy dealt 
with in the directive, the latter continues to guide 
General Eisenhower in his administration of the 
United States Zone in Germany. 


DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 
UNITED STATES FORCES OF OCCUPA. 
TION REGARDING THE MILITARY GOV. 
ERNMENT OF GERMANY 


1. The Purpose and Scope of this Directive: 


This directive is issued to you as Commanding 
General of the United States forces of occupation 
in Germany. As such you will serve as United 
States member of the Control Council and will also 
be responsible for the administration of military 
government in the zone or zones assigned to the 
United States for purposes of occupation and ad- 
ministration. It outlines the basic policies which 
will guide you in those two capacities after the 
termination of the combined command of the Su 
preme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force. 

This directive sets forth policies relating to Ger- 
many in the initial post-defeat period. As such 
it is not intended to be an ultimate statement of 
policies of this Government concerning the treat 
ment of Germany in the post-war world. It is 
therefore essential that, during the period covered 
by this directive, you assure that surveys are con 
stantly maintained of economic, industrial, finat- 
cial, social and political conditions within your 
zone and that the results of such surveys and such 
other surveys as may be made in other zones alt 
made available to your Government, through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. These surveys should be de 
veloped in such manner as to serve as a basis for 
determining changes in the measures of contrdl 
set forth herein as well as for the progressive 
formulation and development of policies to pre 
mote the basic objectives of the United States 
Supplemental directives will be issued to you by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as may be required. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 158. 
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As a member of the Control Council you will 
urge the adoption by the other occupying powers 
of the principles and policies set forth in this direc- 
tive and, pending Control Council agreement, you 
will follow them in your zone. It is anticipated 
that substantially similar directives will be issued 
to the Commanders in Chief of the U.K., USSR 
and French forces of occupation. 


PART I 
General and Political 


2. The Basis of Military Government 

a. The rights, power and status of the military 
government in Germany are based upon the uncon- 
ditional surrender or total defeat of Germany. 

b. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 be- 
low, you are, by virtue of your position, clothed 
with supreme legislative, executive, and judicial 
authority in the areas occupied by forces under 
your command. This authority will be broadly 
construed and includes authority to take all meas- 
ures deemed by you necessary, appropriate or de- 
sirable in relation to military exigencies and the 
objectives of a firm military government. 

¢. You will issue a proclamation continuing in 
force such proclamations, orders and instructions 
as may have heretofore been issued by Allied Com- 
manders in your zone, subject to such changes as 
you may determine. Authorizations of action by 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, may be considered as applicable to you 
unless inconsistent with this or later directives. 


3. The Control;Council and Zones of Occupation: 

a. The four Commanders-in-Chief, acting 
jointly, will constitute the Control Council in Ger- 
many which will be the supreme organ of control 
over Germany in accordance with the agreement on 
Control Machinery in Germany. For purposes of 
administration of military government, Germany 
has been divided into four zones of occupation. 

6. The authority of the Control Council to for- 
mulate policy and procedures and administrative 
relationships with respect to matters affecting 
Germany as a whole will be paramount through- 
out Germany. You will carry out and support in 
your zone the policies agreed upon in the Control 
Council. In the absence of such agreed policies 
you will act in accordance with this and other 
directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

c. The administration of affairs in Germany 
shall be directed towards the decentralization of 
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the political and administrative structure and the 
development of local responsibility. To this end 
you will encourage autonomy in regional, local 
and municipal agencies of German administration. 
The German economic structure shall also be de- 
centralized. The Control Council may, how- 
ever, to the minimum extent required for the ful- 
fillment of purposes set forth herein, permit cen- 
tralized administration or establish central con- 
trol of (a) essential national public services such 
as railroads, communications and power, (b) 
finance and foreign affairs, and (c) production 
and distribution of essential commodities. 

d. The Control Council should adopt procedures 
to effectuate, and you will facilitate in your zone, 
the equitable distribution of essential commodities 
between the zones. In the absence of a conflict- 
ing policy of the Control Council, you may deal 
directly with one or more zone commanders on 
matters of special concern to such zones. 

e. Pending the formulation in the Control 
Council of uniform policies and procedures with 
respect to inter-zonal travel and movement of 
civilians, no civilians shall be permitted to leave 
or enter your zone without your authority, and no 
Germans within your zone shall be permitted to 
leave Germany except for specific purposes 
approved by you. 

f. The military government personnel in each 
zone, including those dealing with regional and 
local branches of the departments of any central 
German administrative machinery, shall be se- 
lected by authority of the Commander of that 
zone except that liaison officers may be furnished 
by the Commanders of the other three zones. The 
respective Commanders-in-Chief shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction throughout the whole of Germany 
over the members of the armed forces under their 
command and over the civilians who accompany 
them. 

g. The Control Council should be responsible 
for facilitating the severance of all governmental 
and administrative connections between Austria 
and Germany and the elimination of German eco- 
nomic influences in Austria. Every assistance 
should be given to the Allied Administration in 
Austria in its efforts to effectuate these purposes. 
4. Basic Objectives of Military Government in 

Germany: 

a. It should be brought home to the Germans 

that Germany’s ruthless warfare and the fanatical 
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Nazi resistance have destroyed the German econ- 
omy and made chaos and suffering inevitable and 
that the Germans cannot escape responsibility for 
what they have brought upon themselves. 

b. Germany will not be occupied for the purpose 
of liberation but as a defeated enemy nation. Your 
aim is not oppression but to occupy Germany for 
the purpose of realizing certain important Allied 
objectives. In the conduct of your occupation and 
administration you should be just but firm and 
aloof. You will strongly discourage fraterniza- 
tion with the German officials and population. 

c. The principal Allied objective is to prevent 
Germany from ever again becoming a threat to 
the peace of the world. Essential steps in the 
accomplishment of this objective are the elimina- 
tion of Nazism and militarism in all their forms, 
the immediate apprehension of war criminals for 
punishment, the industrial disarmament and de- 
militarization of Germany, with continuing con- 
trol over Germany’s capacity to make war, and the 
preparation for an eventual reconstruction of Ger- 
man political life on a democratic basis. 

d. Other Allied objectives are to enforce the 
program of reparations and restitution, to provide 
relief for the benefit of countries devastated by 
Nazi aggression, and to ensure that prisoners of 
war and displaced persons of the United Nations 
are cared for and repatriated. 


5. Economic Controls: 

a. As a member of the Control Council and as 
zone commander, you will be guided by the prin- 
ciple that controls upon the German economy may 
be imposed to the extent that such controls may 
be necessary to achieve the objectives enumerated 
in paragraph 4 above and also as they may be 
essential to protect the safety and meet the needs 
of the occupying forces and assure the production 
and maintenance of goods and services required to 
prevent starvation or such disease and unrest as 
would endanger these forces. No action will be 
taken in execution of the reparations program or 
otherwise which would tend to support basic liv- 
ing conditions in Germany or in your zone on a 
higher level than that existing in any one of the 
neighboring United Nations. 

b. In the imposition and maintenance of such 
controls as may be prescribed by you or the Con- 
trol Council, German authorities will to the fullest 
extent practicable be ordered to proclaim and as- 
sume administration of such controls. Thus it 
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should be brought home to the German people that 
the responsibility for the administration of such 
controls and for any break-downs in those controls 
will rest with themselves and German authorities 


6. Denazification: 

a. A Proclamation dissolving the Nazi Party, 
its formations, affiliated associations and super. 
vised organizations, and all Nazi public instity 
tions which were set up as instruments of Party 
domination, and prohibiting their revival in any 
form, should be promulgated by the Control Coun. 
cil. You will assure the prompt effectuation of 
that policy in your zone and will make every effort 
to prevent the reconstitution of any such organi 
zation in underground, disguised or secret form, 
Responsibility for continuing desirable non-politi- 
cal social services of dissolved Party organizations 
may be transferred by the Control Council to ap- 
propriate central agencies and by you to appro 
priate local agencies. 

b. The laws purporting to establish the political 
structure of National Socialism and the basis of 
the Hitler regime and all laws, decrees and regu 
lations which establish discriminations on grounds 
of race, nationality, creed or political opinions 
should be abrogated by the Control Council. You 
will render them inoperative in your zone. 

ce. All members of the Nazi party who have been 
more than nominal participants in its activities, all 
active supporters of Nazism or militarism and all 
other persons hostile to Allied purposes will bk 
removed and excluded from public office and from 
positions of importance in quasi-public and private 
enterprises such as (1) civic, economic and labor 
organizations, (2) corporations and other orgali- 
zations in which the German government or sub- 
divisions have a major financial interest, (3) it 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, and finance, (4) 
education, and (5) the press, publishing houses 
and other agencies disseminating news and propa 
ganda. Persons are to be treated as more than 
nominal participants in Party activities and % 
active supporters of Nazism or militarism whel 
they have (1) held office or otherwise been active 
at any level from local to national in the party and 
its subordinate organizations, or in organizations 
which further militaristic doctrines, (2) author 
ized or participated affirmatively in any Nail 
crimes, racial persecutions or discriminations, (3) 
been avowed believers in Nazism or racial 
militaristic creeds, or (4) voluntarily given sub 
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stantial moral or material support or political as- 
sistance of any kind to the Nazi Party or Nazi 
officials and leaders. No such persons shall be re- 
tained in any of the categories of employment 
listed above because of administrative necessity, 
convenience or expediency. 

d. Property, real and personal, owned or con- 
trolled by the Nazi party, its formations, affiliated 
associations and supervised organizations, and by 
all persons subject to arrest under the provisions 
of paragraph 8, and found within your zone, will 
be taken under your control pending a decision by 
the Control Council or higher authority as to its 
eventual disposition. 

e. All archives, monuments and museums of 
Nazi inception, or which are devoted to the per- 
petuation of German militarism, will be taken 
under your control and their properties held pend- 
ing decision as to their disposition by the Control 
Council. 

f. You will make special efforts to preserve from 
destructior and take under your control records, 
plans, books, documents, papers, files, and scien- 
tific, industrial and other information and data 
belonging to or controlled by the following: 


(1) The Central German Government and its 
subdivisions, German military organizations, or- 
ganizations engaged in military research, and 
such other governmental agencies as may be 
deemed advisable; 

(2) The Nazi Party, its formations, affiliated 
associations and supervised organizations; 

(3) All police organizations, including security 
and political police; 

(4) Important economic organizations and in- 
dustrial establishments including those controlled 
by the Nazi Party or its personnel ; 

(5) Institutes and special bureaus devoting 
themselves to racial, political, militaristic or simi- 
lar research or propaganda. 


7. Demilitarization: 

a. In your zone you will assure that all units of 
the German armed forces, including para-military 
organizations, are dissolved as such, and that their 
personnel are promptly disarmed and controlled. 
Prior to their final disposition, you will arrest and 
hold all military personnel who are included under 
the provisions of paragraph 8. 

6. The Control Council should proclaim, and 
in your zone you will effectuate, the total dissolu- 
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tion of all military and para-military organiza- 
tions, including the General Staff, the German 
Officers Corps, the Reserve Corps and military 
academies, together with all associations which 
might serve to keep alive the military tradition 
in Germany. 

e. You will seize or destroy all arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war and stop the produc- 
tion thereof. 

d. You will take proper steps to destroy the 
German war potential, as set forth elsewhere in 
this directive. 


8. Suspected War Criminals and Security Arrests: 

a. You will search out, arrest, and hold, pend- 
ing receipt by you of further instructions as to 
their disposition, Adolf Hitler, his chief Nazi as- 
sociates, other war criminals and all persons who 
have participated in planning or carrying out Nazi 
enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or 
war crimes. 

6. All persons who, if permitted to remain at 
large would endanger the accomplishment of your 
objectives will also be arrested and held in cus- 
tody until trial by an appropriate semi-judiciai 
body to be established by you. The following is 
a partial list of the categories of persons to be 
arrested in order to carry out this policy: 


[Nore: There follows at this point in the direc- 
tive a detailed list of categories of Nazi war crim- 
inals and others who are to be arrested. Some of 
these have not yet been found. It is considered 
that to publish the categories at this time would 
put the individuals concerned on notice and would 
interfere with their apprehension and punish- 
ment, where appropriate. The list of categories 
is, therefore, withheld from publication for the 
present. | 


If in the light of conditions which you encounter 
in Germany, you believe that it is not immediately 
feasible to subject certain persons within these 
categories to this treatment, you should report 
your reasons and recommendations to your govern- 
ment through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If you 
believe it desirable, you may postpone the arrest 
of those whose cases you have reported, pending 
a decision communicated to you by the J.C.S. In 
no event shall any differentiation be made between 
or special consideration be accorded to persons 
arrested, either as to manner of arrest or conditions 
of detention, upon the basis of wealth or political, 
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industrial, or other rank or position. In your dis- 
cretion you may make such exceptions as you deem 
advisable for intelligence or other military reasons. 


9. Political Activities: 

a. No political activities of any kind shall be 
countenanced unless authorized by you. You will 
assure that your military government does not be- 
come committed to any political group. 

b. You will prohibit the propagation in any 
form of Nazi, militaristic or pan-German doc- 
trines. 

c. No German parades, military or political, 
civilian or sports, shall be permitted by you. 

d. To the extent that military interests are not 
prejudiced and subject to the provisions of the 
three preceding subparagraphs and of paragraph 
10, freedom of speech, press and religious worship 
will be permitted. Consistent with military neces- 
sity, all religious institutions will be respected. 


10. Public Relations and Control of Public Infor- 
mation: 

As a member of the Control Council, you will 
endeavor to obtain agreement for uniform or co- 
ordinated policies with respect to (a) control of 
public information media in Germany, (b) ac- 


crediting of foreign correspondents, (c) press cen- 
sorship, and (d) issuance of official news communi- 
ques dealing with Control Council matters. United 
States policies in these matters will be sent to you 
separately and you will be guided by these in your 
negotiations on the Control Council. 


11. German Courts: 

a. All extraordinary courts, including the 
Volksgerichtshof (People’s Court) and the Son- 
dergerichte (Special Courts), and all courts and 
tribunals of the Nazi Party and of its formations, 
affiliated associations and supervised organizations 
will be abolished immediately. 

b. All ordinary criminal, civil and administra- 
tive courts, except those previously re-established 
by order of the military government, will be closed. 
After the elimination of all Nazi features and per- 
sonnel you will permit those which are to exercise 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of your zone 
to resume operations under such regulations, super- 
vision and control as you may consider appro- 
priate. Courts which are to exercise jurisdiction 
over territory extending beyond the boundaries of 
your zone will be reopened only with the express 
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authorization of the Control Council and under its 
regulation, supervision and control. The power 
to review and veto decisions of German courts shall 
be included within the power of supervision ang 
control. 


12. Police: 

With the exception of the Reichskriminalpoliag 
(Criminal Police) all elements of the Sichep. 
heitspolizet (Security Police), e.g., Geheimestaaty. 
polizei (Gestapo), and the Sicherheitsdienst de 
SS. will be abolished. Criminal and ordinary 
police will be purged of Nazi personnel and utilized 
under the control and supervision of the military 
government. 


13. Political Prisoners: 

Subject to military security and the interests of 
the individuals concerned, you will release all per. 
sons found within your zone who have been de 
tained or placed in custody on grounds of rae, 
nationality, creed or political opinions and treat 
them as displaced persons. You should make pro 
vision for the review of convictions of alleged 
criminal offenses about which there may be sub- 
stantial suspicion of racial, religious or political 
persecution, and in which sentences of imprison- 
ment have not been fully served by persons im- 
prisoned within your zone. 


14, Education: 

a. All educational institutions within your zone 
except those previously re-established by Allied 
authority will be closed. The closure of Nazi eduw- 
cational institutions such as Adolf Hitler Schulen, 
Napolas and Ordensburgen, and of Nazi organi- 
zations within other educational institutions will 
be permanent. 

b. A coordinated system of control over German 
education and an affirmative program of reorienta- 
tion will be established designed completely to 
eliminate Nazi and militaristic doctrines and t0 
encourage the development of democratic ideas. 

ce. You will permit the reopening of elementary 
(Volksschulen), middle (Mittelschulen) and voea- 
tional (Berufsschulen) schools at the earliest pos 
sible date after Nazi personnel has been eliminated. 
Textbooks and curricula which are not free of Nati 
and militaristic doctrine shall not be used. The 
Control Council should devise programs looking 
toward the reopening of secondary schools, unk 
versities and other institutions of higher learning. 
After Nazi features and personnel have bee? 
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eliminated and pending the formulation of such 
programs by the Control Council, you may formu- 
jate and put into effect an interim program within 
your zone and in any case may permit the reopen- 
ing of such institutions and departments which 
offer training which you consider immediately 
essential or useful in the administration of mili- 
tary government and the purposes of the occupa- 
tion. 

d. It is not intended that the military govern- 
ment will intervene in questions concerning de- 
nominational control of German schools, or in re- 
ligious instruction in German schools, except in- 
sofar as may be necessary to insure that religious 
instruction and administration of such schools 
conform to such Allied regulations as are or may 
be established pertaining to purging of personnel 
and curricula. 


15. Arts and Archives: 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 above, 
you will make all reasonable efforts to preserve 
historical archives, museums, libraries and works 
of art. 


PART II 
Economic 


General Objectives and Methods of Control 

16. You will assure that the German economy is 
administered and controlled in such a way as to 
accomplish the basic objectives set forth in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this Directive. Economic con- 
trols will be imposed only to the extent necessary 
to accomplish these objectives, provided that you 
will impose controls to the full extent necessary 
to achieve the industrial disarmament of Ger- 
many. Except as may be necessary to carry out 
these objectives, you will take no steps (a) looking 
toward the economic rehabilitation of Germany, 
or (b) designed to maintain or strengthen the 
German economy. 

17. To the maximum extent possible without 
jeopardizing the successful execution of measures 
required to implement the objectives outlined in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive you will use 
German authorities and agencies and subject them 
to such supervision and punishment for non-com- 
pliance as is necessary to ensure that they carry 
out their tasks. 

For this purpose you will give appropriate 
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authority to any German agencies and administra- 
tive services you consider essential; provided, how- 
ever, that you will at all times adhere strictly to 
the provisions of this directive regarding denazi- 
fication and dissolution or elimination of Nazi 
organizations, institutions, principles, features, 
and practices. 

To the extent necessary you will establish ad- 
ministrative machinery, not dependent upon Ger- 
man authorities and agencies, to execute or assure 
the execution of the provisions of paragraphs 19, 
20, 30, 31, 32, 39 and 40 and any other measures 
necessary to an accomplishment of your industrial 
disarmament objectives. 

18. In order to decentralize the structure and 
administration of the German economy to the 
maximum possible extent, you will 


a. ensure that the action required to maintain 
or restore essential public utilities and industrial 
and agricultural activities is taken as far as pos- 
sible on a local and regional basis; 

b. on no account propose or approve in the Con- 
trol Council the establishment of centralized ad- 
ministration of controls over the German economy 
except where such centralization of administration 
is clearly essential to the fulfilment of the objec- 
tives listed in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 
Decentralization in administration should not be 
permitted to interfere with attainment of the 
largest practicable measure of agreement on eco- 
nomic policies in the Control Council. 


19. You will institute or assure the maintenance 
of such statistical records and reports as may be 
necessary in carrying out the objectives listed in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 

20. You will initiate appropriate surveys which 
may assist you in achieving the objectives of the 
occupation. In particular you will promptly 
undertake surveys of supplies, equipment and re- 
sources in your zone. You will endeavor to ob- 
tain prompt agreement in the Control Council to 
the making of similar surveys in the other zones 
of occupation, and you will urge appropriate steps 
to coordinate the methods and results of these and 
other future surveys conducted in the various zones. 
You will keep the Control Council, United States 
Representative on the Reparation Commission and 
other appropriate authorities, currently apprised 
of the information obtained by means of inter- 
mediate reports or otherwise. 
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German Standard of Living 

21. You will estimate requirements of supplies 
necessary to prevent starvation or widespread dis- 
ease or such civil unrest as would endanger the 
occupying forces. Such estimates will be based 
upon a program whereby the Germans are made 
responsible for providing for themselves, out of 
their own work and resources. You will take all 
practicable economic and police measures to assure 
that German resources are fully utilized and con- 
sumption held to the minimum in order that im- 
ports may be strictly limited and that surpluses 
may be made available for the occupying forces and 
displaced persons and United Nations prisoners of 
war, and for reparation. You will take no action 
that would tend to support basic living standards 
in Germany on a higher level than that existing in 
any one of the neighboring United Nations. and 
you will take appropriate measures to ensure that 
basic living standards of the German people are 
not higher than those existing in any one of the 
neighboring United Nations when such measures 
will contribute to raising the standards of any such 
nation. 

22. You will urge upon the Control Council that 
uniform ration scales be applied throughout Ger- 
many, that essential items be distributed equitably 
among the zones, that net surpluses be made avail- 
able for export to Allied countries, and that im- 
ports be limited to the net deficits of Germany as 
a whole. 


Labor, Health, and Social Insurance 

23. You will permit the self-organization of em- 
ployees along democratic lines, subject to such safe- 
guards as may be necessary to prevent the per- 
petuation of Nazi or militarist influence under any 
guise or the continuation of any group hostile to 
the objectives and operations of the occupying 
forces. 

24. You will permit free collective bargaining 
between employees and employers regarding wage, 
hour and working conditions and the establish- 
ment of machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. Collective bargaining shall be subject to 
such wage, hour and other controls, if any, as may 
be instituted or revived by your direction. 

25. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 48 
of this directive you are authorized to direct Ger- 
man authorities to maintain or reestablish non- 
discriminatory systems of social insurance and 
poor relief. 
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26. You are authorized to direct the Germay 
authorities to maintain or re-establish such health 
services and facilities as may be available to them, 


Agriculture, Industry and Internal Commerce 

27. You will require the Germans to use all 
means at their disposal to maximize agricultural 
output and to establish as rapidly as possible effeg. 
tive machinery for the collection and distribution 
of agricultural output. 

28. You will direct the German authorities to 
utilize large-landed estates and public lands ina 
manner which will facilitate the accommodation 
and settlement of Germans and others or increase 
agricultural output. 

29. You will protect from destruction by the 
Germans, and maintain for such disposition as is 
determined by this and other directives or by the 
Control Council, all plants, equipment, patents and 
other property, and all books and records of large 
German industrial companies and trade and re 
search associations that have been essential to the 
German war effort or the German economy. You 
will pay particular attention to research and ex 
perimental establishments of such concerns. 

30. In order to disarm Germany, the Control 
Council should 


a. prevent the production, acquisition by impor- 
tation or otherwise, and development of all arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, as well as all 
types of aircraft, and all parts, components and 
ingredients specially designed or produced for 
incorporation therein ; 

b. prevent the production of merchant ships, 
synthetic rubber and oil, aluminum and magne 
sium and any other products and equipment on 
which you will subsequently receive instructions; 

ce. seize and safeguard all facilities used in the 
production of any of the items mentioned in this 
paragraph and dispose of them as follows: 


(1) remove all those required for reparation; 

(2) destroy all those not transferred for repa- 
ration if they are especially adapted to the pro 
duction of the items specified in this paragraph 
and are not of a type generally used in industries 
permitted to the Germans (cases of doubt to be 
resolved in favor of destruction) ; 

(3) hold the balance for disposal in accord- 
ance with instructions which will be sent to you. 


Pending agreement in the Control Council you 
will take these measures in your own zone. You 
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will not postpone enforcement of the prohibitions 
contained in subparagraphs a and 6 and the in- 
structions in subparagraph ¢ without specific ap- 
roval of your government through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff except that, in your discretion, you 
may permit the production of synthetic rubber and 
oil, aluminum and magnesium, to the minimum 
extent necessary to meet the purposes stated in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of the directive pending action 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff upon such recommen- 
dation for postponement as you may make. 
31. As an additional measure of disarmament, 
the Control Council should 


a. prohibit initially all research activities and 
close all laboratories, research institutions and 
similar technical organizations except those con- 
sidered necessary to the protection of public 
health ; 

b. abolish all those laboratories and related in- 
stitutions whose work has been connected with the 
building of the German war machine, safeguard 
initially such laboratories and detain such per- 
sonnel as are of interest to your technological in- 
vestigations, and thereafter remove or destroy 
their equipment ; 

¢. permit the resumption of scientific research 
in specific cases, only after careful investigation 
has established that the contemplated research 
will in no way contribute to Germany’s future war 
potential and only under appropriate regulations 
which (1) define the specific types of research 
permitted, (2) exclude from further research 
activity any persons who previously held key po- 
sitions in German war research, (3) provide for 
frequent inspection, (4) require free disclosure of 
the results of the research and (5) impose severe 
penalties, including permanent closing of the of- 
fending institution, whenever the regulations are 
violated. 


Pending agreement in the Control Council you 
will adopt such measures in your own zone. 

32. Pending final Allied agreements on repara- 
tion and on control or elimination of German in- 
dustries that can be utilized for war production, 
the Control Council should 


a. prohibit and prevent production of iron and 
steel, chemicals, non-ferrous ‘metals (excluding 
aluminum and magnesium), machine tools, radio 
and electrical equipment, automotive vehicles, 
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heavy machinery and important parts thereof, 
except for the purposes stated in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of this directive; 

b. prohibit and prevent rehabilitation of plant 
and equipment in such industries except for the 
purposes stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this di- 
rective; and 

c. safeguard plant and equipment in such in- 
dustries for transfer on reparation account. 


Pending agreement in the Control Council, you 
will put such measures into effect in your own 
zone as soon as you have had an opportunity to 
review and determine production necessary for 
the purposes stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this 
directive. 

33. The Control Council should adopt a policy 
permitting the conversion of facilities other than 
those mentioned in paragraphs 30 and 32 to the 
production of light consumer goods, provided 
that such conversion does not prejudice the subse- 
quent removal of plant and equipment on repara- 
tion account and does not require any imports 
beyond those necessary for the purposes specified 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. Pending 
agreement in the Control Council, you may permit 
such conversion in your zone. 

34. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 30 
and 32, the Control Council should assure that all 
feasible measures are taken to facilitate, to the 
minimum extent necessary for the purposes out- 
lined in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this directive. 


a. repairs to and restoration of essential trans- 
portation services and public utilities; 

5b. emergency repair and construction of the 
minimum shelter required for the civilian popu- 
lation ; 

¢e. production of coal and any other goods and 
services (excluding goods specified in paragraphs 
30 and 32 unless measures to facilitate production 
are specifically approved by this Government 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff) required for 
the purposes outlined in paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
this directive. 


You will assure that such measures are taken in 
your own zone pending agreement in the Control 
Council. 

35. In your capacity as zone commander and 
as member of the Control Council you will take 
steps to provide for the equitable interzonal dis- 
tribution and the movement of goods and services 
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essential to the purposes set forth in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of this directive. 

36. You will prohibit all cartels or other private 
business arrangements and cartel-like organiza- 
tions, including those of a public or quasi-public 
character such as the Wéirtschaftsgruppen pro- 
viding for the regulation of marketing conditions, 
including production, prices, exclusive exchange 
of technical information and processes, and allo- 
cation of sales territories. Such necessary public 
functions as have been discharged by these organ- 
izations shall be absorbed as rapidly as possible by 
approved public agencies. 

37. It is the policy of your government to effect 
a dispersion of the ownership and control of Ger- 
man industry. To assist in carrying out this 
policy you will make a survey of combines and 
pools, mergers, holding companies and interlock- 
ing directorates and communicate the results, to- 
gether with recommendations, to your government 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will en- 
deavor to obtain agreement in the Control Council 
to the making of this survey in the other zones of 
occupation and you will urge the coordination of 
the methods and results of this survey in the 
various zones. 

38. With due regard to paragraph 4 a, the Con- 
trol Council should adopt such policies as are 
clearly necessary to prevent or restrain inflation 
of a character or dimension which would definitely 
endanger accomplishment of the objectives of the 
occupation. The Control Council, in particular, 
should direct and empower German authorities to 
maintain or establish controls over prices and 
wages and to take the fiscal and financial measures 
necessary to this end. Pending agreement in the 
Control Council you will assure that such measures 
as you consider necessary are taken in your own 
zone. Prevention or restraint of inflation shall 
not constitute an additional ground for the impor- 
tation of supplies, nor shall it constitute an addi- 
tional ground for limiting removal, destruction or 
curtailment of productive facilities in fulfillment 
of the program for reparation, demilitarization 
and industrial disarmament. 


Power, Transportation, and Communications 

39. Both as member of the Control Council and 
zone commander you will take appropriate steps 
to ensure that 


a. power, transportation and communications 
facilities are directed in such a way as to carry out 
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the objectives outlined in paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
this directive; 

b. Germans are prohibited and prevented from 
producing, maintaining or operating all types of 
aircraft. 


You will determine the degree to which central. 
ized control and administration of power, trans. 
portation and communications is clearly necessary 
for the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 and § 
and urge the establishment of this degree of cen. 
tralized control and administration by the Control 
Council. 


Foreign Trade and Reparation 

40. The Control Council should establish cen. 
tralized control over all trade in goods and services 
with foreign countries. Pending agreement in the 
Control Council you will impose appropriate con- 
trols in your own zone. 

41. Both as member of the Control Council and 
as zone commander you will take appropriate 
steps to ensure that 


a. the foreign trade controls are designed to 
carry out the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 and 
5 of this directive; 

6. imports which are permitted and furnished to 
Germany are confined to those unavoidably neces- 
sary to the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 and 
5; 

¢. exports to countries other than the United 
Nations are prohibited unless specifically author- 
ized by the Allied governments. 


42. Both as member of the Control Council and 
as zone commander you will adopt a policy which 
would forbid German firms to participate in inter- 
national cartels or other restrictive contracts and 
arrangements and order the prompt termination 
of all existing German participations in such car- 
tels, contracts and arrangements. 

43. You will carry out in your zone such pro 
grams of reparation and restitution as are em- 
bodied in Allied agreements and you will seek 
agreement in the Control Council on any policies 
and measures which it may be necessary to apply 
throughout Germany in order to ensure the exect- 
tion of such programs. 


PART III 
Financial 


44. You will make full application in the finan- 
cial field of the principles stated elsewhere in this 
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directive and you will endeavor to have the Con- 
trol Council adopt uniform financial policies neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes stated in paragraphs 
4and 5 of this directive. You will take no steps 
designed to maintain, strengthen or operate the 
German financial structure except in so far as may 
be necessary for the purposes specified in this 
directive. 

45. The Control Council should regulate and 
control to the extent required for the purposes set 
forth in paragraphs 4 and 5 the issue and volume 
of currency and the extension of credit in Germany 
and in accordance with the following principles: 

a. United States forces and other Allied forces 
will use Allied Military marks and Reichsmark 
currency or coins in their possession. Allied Mili- 
tary marks and Reichsmark currency and coin now 
in circulation in Germany will be legal tender 
without distinction and will be interchangeable at 
the rate of 1 Allied Military mark for 1 Reichs- 
mark. Reichskreditkassenscheine and other Ger- 
man military currency will not be legal tender in 
Germany. 

b. The Reichsbank, the Rentenbank or any other 
bank or agency may be permitted or required to 
issue bank notes and currency which will be legal 
tender; without such authorization no German 
governmental or private bank or agency will be 
permitted to issue bank notes or currency. 

c. The German authorities may be required to 
make available Reichsmark currency or credits 
free of cost and in amounts sufficient to meet all the 
expenses of the forces of occupation, including the 
cost of Allied Military Government and including 
to the extent that compensation is made therefor, 
the cost of such private property as may be requi- 
sitioned, seized, or otherwise acquired, by Allied 
authorities for reparations or restitution purposes. 


Pending agreement in the Control Council you 
will follow these policies in your own zone. 

You will receive separate instructions relative to 
the currency which you will use in the event that 
for any reason adequate supplies of Allied Military 
marks and Reichsmarks are not available, or if the 
use of such currency is found undesirable. 

You will not announce or establish in your zone, 
until receipt of further instructions, any general 
rate of exchange between the Reichsmark on the 
one hand and the U.S. dollar and other currencies 
on the other. However, a rate of exchange to be 
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used exclusively for pay of troops and military 
accounting purposes in your zone will be communi- 
cated separately to you. 

46. Subject to any agreed policies of the Control 
Council, you are authorized to take the following 
steps and to put into effect such further financial 
measures as you may deem necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of your occupation: 


a. To prohibit, or to prescribe regulations re- 
garding transfer or other dealings in private or 
public securities or real estate or other property. 

b. To close banks, but only for a period long 
enough for you to introduce satisfactory control, 
to remove Nazi and other undesirable personnel, 
and to issue instructions for the determination of 
accounts to be blocked under subparagraph 48 e 
below. 

ce. To close stock exchanges, insurance com- 
panies, and similar financial institutions for such 
periods as you deem appropriate. 

d. To establish a general or limited moratorium 
or moratoria only to the extent clearly necessary 
to carry out the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of this directive. 

47. Resumption of partial or complete service 
on the internal public debt at the earliest feasible 
date is deemed desirable. The Control Council 
should decide the time and manner of such re- 
sumption. 

48. Subject to any agreed policies of the Con- 
trol Council, 


a. You will prohibit: 

(1) the payment of all military pensions, or 
emoluments or benefits, except compensation for 
physical disability limiting the recipient’s abil- 
ity to work, at rates which are no higher than 
the lowest of those for comparable physical dis- 
ability arising from non-military causes. 

(2) the payment of all public or private pen- 
sions or other emoluments or benefits granted 
or conferred : 


(a) by reason of membership in or services 
to the former Nazi party, its formations, affi- 
liated associations or supervised organiza- 
tions, 

(b) to any person who has been removed 
from an office or position in accordance with 
paragraph 6, and 

(c) to any person arrested and detained in 
accordance with paragraph 8 during the term 
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of his arrest, or permanently, in case of his 
subsequent conviction. 


b. You will take such action as may be neces- 
sary to insure that all laws and practices relating 
to taxation or other fields of finance, which dis- 
criminate for or against any persons because of 
race, nationality, creed or political opinion, will 
be amended, suspended, or abrogated to the extent 
necessary to eliminate such discrimination. 

ce. You will hold the German authorities re- 
sponsible for taking such measures in the field of 
taxation and other fields of public finance, includ- 
ing restoration of the tax system and maintenance 
of tax revenues, as will further the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives stated in paragraphs 4 
and 5. 

d. You will exercise general supervision over 
German public expenditures in order to ensure 
that they are consistent with the objectives stated 
in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

e. You will impound or block all gold, silver, 
currencies, securities, accounts in financial insti- 
tutions, credits, valuable papers, and all other 
assets falling within the following categories: 


(1) Property owned or controlled directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, by any of the 
following: 


(a) The German Reich, or any of the 
Lander, Gaue or provinces, any Kreis, Munici- 
pality or other similar local subdivision; or 
any agency or instrumentality of any of them 
including all utilities, undertakings, public 
corporations or monopolies under the control 
of any of the above; 

(b) Governments, nationals or residents of 
other nations, including those of territories 
occupied by them, at war with any of the 
United Nations at any time since 1 Septem- 
ber 1939; 

(c) The Nazi Party, its formations, affili- 
ated associations and supervised organizations, 
its officials, leading members and supporters; 

(d) All organizations, clubs or other asso- 
ciations prohibited or dissolved by military 
government; 

(e) Absentee owners, of non-German na- 
tionality including United Nations and neu- 
tral governments and Germans outside of 
Germany ; 

(f) Any institution dedicated to public 
worship, charity, education or the arts and 
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sciences which has been used by the Nazi Party 
to further its interests or to cloak its activities. 

(g) Persons subject to arrest under provi. 
sions of paragraph 8, and all other persons 
specified by military government by inclusion 
in lists or otherwise. 


(2) Property which has been the subject of 
transfer under duress or wrongful acts of con- 
fiscation, disposition or spoliation, whether pur- 
suant to legislation or by procedure purporting 
to follow forms of law or otherwise. 

(3) Works of art or cultural material of value 
or importance, regardless of the ownership 
thereof. 


You will take such action as will insure that any 
impounded or blocked assets will be dealt with 
only as permitted under licenses or other instruc. 
tions which you may issue. 
larly of property blocked under (1) (a) above, 
you will proceed to adopt licensing measures which 
while maintaining such property under surveil- 
lance would permit its use in consonance with this 
directive. In the case of property blocked under 
(2) above, you will institute measures for prompt 
restitution, in conformity with the objectives 
stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 and subject to appro- 
priate safeguards to prevent the cloaking of Nazi 
and militaristic influence. 

49. All foreign exchange transactions, includ- 
ing those arising out of exports and imports, shall 
be controlled with the aim of preventing Germany 
from developing a war potential and of achieving 
the other objectives set forth in this directive. To 
effectuate these purposes the Control Council 
should 


a, Seek out and reduce to the possession and 
control of a special agency all German (public 
and private) foreign exchange and external assets 
of every kind and description located within oF 
outside Germany. 


b. Prohibit, except as authorized by regulation 
or license, all dealings in gold, silver, foreign ex- 
change, and all foreign exchange transactions of 
any kind. Make available any foreign exchange 
proceeds of exports for payment of imports di- 
rectly necessary to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives stated in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this direc 
tive, and authorize no other outlay of foreign eX- 
change assets except for purposes approved by the 
Control Council or other appropriate authority. 
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c. Establish effective controls with respect to all 
foreign exchange transactions, including: 


(1) Transactions as to property between per- 
sons inside Germany and persons outside Ger- 
many ; 

(2) Transactions involving obligations owed 
by or to become due from any person in Ger- 
many to any person outside Germany ; and 

(3) Transactions involving the importation 
into or exportation from Germany of any for- 
eign exchange asset or other form of property. 


Pending agreement in the Control Council, you 
will take in your zone the action indicated in sub- 
paragraphs a, 6 and ¢ above. Accordingly, you 
will in your zone reduce to the possession and con- 
trol of a special agency established by you, within 
your Command, all German foreign exchange and 
external assets as provided in subparagraph a. 
You will endeavor to have similar agencies for the 
same purpose established in the other zones of 
occupation and to have them merged as soon as 
practicable in one agency for the entire occupied 
territory. In addition you will provide full re- 
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ports to your government with respect to all Ger- 
man foreign exchange and external assets. 

50. No extension of credit to Germany or Ger- 
mans by any foreign person or Government shall 
be permitted except that the Control Council may 
in special emergencies grant permission for such 
extensions of credit. 

51. It is not anticipated that you will make 
credits available to the Reichsbank or any other 
bank or to any public or private institution. If, 
in your opinion, such action becomes essential, you 
may take such emergency actions as you may deem 
proper, but in any event, you will report the facts 
to the Control Council. 

52. You will maintain such accounts and records 
as may be necessary to reflect the financial opera- 
tions of the military government in your zone and 
you will provide the Control Council with such in- 


- formation as it may require, including information 


in connection with the use ef currency by your 
forces, any governmental settlements, occupation 
costs, and other expenditures arising out of opera- 
tions or activities involving participation of your 
forces. 


Displaced Persons in Germany 


Letter From GENERAL EISENHOWER TO THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 16] 

The President has received the following letter 
from General of the Army Eisenhower in reply 
to the President’s letter of August 31, transmitting 
to General Eisenhower the report of Earl G. Har- 
rison, U.S. Representative on the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees :* 


HEADQUARTERS 
U.S. FORCES, EUROPEAN THEATER 


Office of the Commanding General 
8 Ocroser 1945. 


Dear Mr. Presipent : 

This is my full report on matters pertaining to 
the care and welfare of the Jewish victims of Nazi 
persecution within the United States Zone of Ger- 
many. It deals with conditions reported by Mr. 
Earl G. Harrison, U.S. Representative on Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, which was 


forwarded to me under cover of your letter of 
31 August 1945. 

Since Mr. Harrison’s visit in July many changes 
have taken place with respect to the condition of 
Jewish and other displaced persons. Except for 
temporarily crowded conditions, the result of 
shifts between established centers and an influx of 
persons into centers as winter approaches, housing 
is on a reasonable basis. Nevertheless, efforts to 
improve their condition continue unabated." Sub- 
ordinate commanders are under orders to requisi- 
tion German houses, grounds, and other facilities 
without hesitation for this purpose. 

The housing problem must be seen in full per- 
spective. This winter the villages and towns in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany will be required to house 
more than twice their normal population. One 


1¥or report of Earl G. Harrison to the President, see 
Butuetin of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 456. 
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million and a half German air raid refugees who 
were evacuated into Southwestern Germany, to- 
gether with some 600,000 Germans, Volksdeutsche 
and Sudetens who fled from Poland, New Poland. 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia before the advanc- 
ing Red Armies have created a condition of con- 
gestion in the U.S. Zone which forces the most 
careful conservation of housing space. At this 
moment the U.S. Zone is under orders to absorb 
152,000 more Germans from Austria. Added to 
this influx of population, there is the loss of hous- 
ing in bombed-out cities, averaging well over 50 
percent; the necessity for billeting large numbers 
of our troops; and the accommodation required for 
prisoners of war. The resulting housing shortage 
is not merely acute, but desperate. Notwithstand- 
ing this situation, in my recent inspections and 
those made by my staff of Jewish centers, although 
crowded conditions were found, in nearly every 
instance more than the 30 square feet per person of 
floor space required for our soldiers was available. 

Displaced persons have absolute preference over 
Germans for housing, but the requirements of the 
distribution of supplies, the provision of medical 
care, and the need for welfare activities make it 
desirable that displaced persons be sufficiently con- 
centrated so that these services may be performed 
efficiently by the limited supervisory personnel 
and transport at our disposal. Thus, considerable 
use has been made of large installations such as 
brick barracks, apartment blocks and other public 
buildings in preference to scattered individual 
billets. 

Special centers have been established for Jewish 
displaced persons. In the latter part of June, the 
Armies were directed to collect into special assem- 
bly centers displaced persons who did not wish to 
or who could not be repatriated. On 25 July 1945, 
Dr. RabbiIsrael Goldstein, President of the United 
Jewish Appeal, recommended that non-repatriable 
Jews be separated from other stateless people, and 
placed in exclusively Jewish centers. As a result, 
the American Joint Distribution: Committee was 
called upon to supervise the establishment of these 
centers. This policy was reiterated and expanded 
on 22 August. Special Jewish centers were estab- 
lished for “those Jews who are without nation- 
ality or those not Soviet citizens who do not desire 
to return to their country of origin”. 

At the time of Mr. Harrison’s report there were 
perhaps 1,000 Jews still in their former concen- 
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tration camps. These were too sick to be moved 
at that time. No Jewish or other displaced per. 
sons have been housed in these places longer than 
was absolutely necessary for medical quaranting 
and recovery from acute illness. It has always 
been our practice, not just our policy, to remove 
these victims with the utmost speed from concen. 
tration camps. 

The assertion that our military guards are now 
substituting for SS troops is definitely. mislead- 
ing. One reason for limiting the numbers per- 
mitted to leave our assembly centers was depre- 
dation and banditry by displaced persons them- 
selves. Despite all precautions, more than 2,000 
of them died from drinking methylated alcohol 
and other types of poisonous liquor. Many others 
died by violence or were injured while circulating 
outside our assembly centers. Perhaps then we 
were over-zealous in our surveillance. However, 
my present policy is expressed in a letter to sub- 
ordinate commanders wherein I said: 


Necessary guarding should be done by dis- 
placed persons themselves on the volunteer 
system and without arms. Military super- 
visors may be employed, but will not be used 
as sentries except in emergency. Everything 
should be done to encourage displaced persons 
to understand that they have been freed from 
tyranny, and that the supervision exercised 
over them is merely that necessary for their 
own protection and well-being, and to facili- 
tate essential maintenance. 


I feel that we have problems of shelter and sur- 
veillance in hand. Of equal importance is the 
provision of sufficient and appetizing food. In 
the past, a 2,000-calorie minimum diet was pre- 
scribed for all displaced persons in approved 
centers. Our field inspections have shown that in 
many places this scale was consistently exceeded, 
but there have also been sporadic instances where 
it was not met. Three or four thousand persons 
of the persecuted categories, including German 
Jews, in the American Zone have returned to their 
home communities. Many are there making & 
genuine effort to re-establish themselves. Until 
recently, there has been no clear-cut system of 
assuring adequate food for this group, although 
in most cases they have been given double rations. 

I have recently raised the daily caloric food 
value per person for ordinary displaced persons in 
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approved centers to 2,300, and for racial, religious 
and political persecutees to a minimum of 2,500. 
Feeding standards have also been prescribed and 
sufficient Red Cross food parcels and imported 
Civil Affairs/Military Government foodstuffs are 
on hand to supplement indigenous supplies and 
meet requisitions to maintain these standards.’ 
We are now issuing a directive that those Jews and 
other persecuted persons who choose and are able 
to return to their communities will receive a mini- 
mum ration of 2,500 calories per day, as well as 
clothing and shoes, the same as those in centers. 

Clothing and shoes are available in adequate 
amounts and of suitable types. Uniformly ex- 
cellent medical attention is available to all Jewish 
people in our centers where they have generally 
adequate sanitary facilities. UNRRA and AJDC 
staffs, which are administering an increasing num- 
ber of our centers, are becoming efficient, and are 
making it possible for these people to enjoy spiritu- 
ally uplifting religious programs as well as school- 
ing for children. 

It is freely admitted that there is need for im- 
provement. The schools need more books; leisure- 
time and welfare activities must be further de- 
veloped; paid employment outside the centers 
needs to be fostered ; additional quantities of furni- 
ture, bedding and fuel must be obtained. We have 
made progress in re-uniting families, but postal 
communications between displaced persons and 
their relatives and friends cannot yet be inaugu- 
rated ; roads and walks must be improved in antici- 
pation of continuing wet weather. We are con- 
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scious of these problems, we are working on them, 
and we have expert advice of UNRRA, of Jewish 
Agencies, and of our chaplains. 

In certain instances we have fallen below stand- 
ard, but I should like to point out that a whole 
army has been faced with the intricate problems of 
readjusting from combat to mass repatriation, and 
then to the present static phase with its unique 
welfare problems. Anticipating this phase, I have 
fostered since before D-Day the development of 
UNRRA so that persons of professional compe- 
tence in that organization might take over greater 
responsibilities, and release our combat men and 
officers from this most difficult work. 

You can expect our continued activity to meet 
the needs of persecuted people. Perfection never 
will be attained, Mr. President, but real and honest 
efforts are being made to provide suitable living 
conditions for these persecuted people until they 
can be permanently resettled in other areas. 

Mr. Harrison’s report gives little regard to the 
problems faced, the real success attained in saving 
the lives of thousands of Jewish and other con- 
centration camp victims and repatriating those 
who could and wished to be repatriated, and the 
progress made in two months to bring these un- 
fortunates who remained under our jurisdiction 
from the depths of physical degeneration to a con- 
dition of health and essential comfort. I have 
personally been witness to the expressed gratitude 
of many of these people for these things. 

Respectfully, 
Dwicnt D. EtseNHOWER 


Anniversary of Czechoslovak Independence 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 
{Released to the press by the White House October 22] 

On the anniversary of Czechoslovak independ- 
ence, I wish to extend my own personal greetings 
and the whole-hearted congratulations of the 
American people to President Bene’ and the people 
of Czechoslovakia. This commemoration of the 
founding of the Czechoslovak Republic is of par- 
ticular significance in marking the first time since 
the German occupation that the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple have been able to celebrate their independence 
in their own homeland as a free people. 

The realization that the principles of democracy 
and freedom, out of which the Republic was born 


twenty-seven years ago, have been victorious in 
two world wars, will inspire the Czechoslovak 
people to make once more their contribution to 
world peace. 

The American people watch with sympathetic 
interest the diligent efforts now being made by the 
Czechoslovak people to erase the effects of the Nazi 
rule and to restore their independent national life 
on the traditions which have always been identi- 
fied with the Czechoslovak Republic. I am con- 
fident that the American people will aid the 
Czechoslovak people in every way possible to 
achieve this goal. 
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Arrangements with Belgium on Financial and 


Supply Problems 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The following joint statement by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Belgium is being 
released simultaneously in Washington and Brus- 
sels: 


The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Belgium today announced the con- 
clusion of arrangements with respect to certain 
urgent financial and supply problems created by 
the economic support given by Belgium to the 
United States armed forces and the termination 
of lend-lease aid to Belgium. Up to V-—J Day, 
Belgium provided at least 90 million dollars more 
in goods and services as reverse lend-lease than it 
had received from the United States under lend- 
lease. This excess of reciprocal aid is largely the 
result of the very cooperative attitude of Belgium 
in unstintingly furnishing from its own limited 
resources whatever was requested by our armed 
forces after liberation. The goods and services 
which the Belgians provided went directly to 
United States troops. This aid was an important 
factor in the prosecution of the war against Ger- 
many, and continues to be important in the sup- 
port of the United States occupation forces in 
Germany, and in the redeployment and evacuation 
of United States troops and equipment from 
Europe. 

The excess of reciprocal aid which Belgium pro- 
vided has created serious economic problems for 
Belgium, at a time when there were insufficient 
consumer supplies and when the productivity of 
Belgian industry was still suffering from the 
ravages of war and the burdens imposed upon 
it by the occupation. 

To alleviate these economic consequences of the 
Belgian support of the Allied cause and to 
strengthen Belgium in the interest of the United 
States armed forces still in Europe and continuing 
to draw heavily on Belgian resources for trans- 
portation and other services, the United States 


Government has authorized that the following 
steps be taken: 


The United States will pay dollars to Belgium, 
on a monthly basis, for the francs advanced to 
the United States Army by the Belgian Gover. 
ment after September 2, 1945. Heretofore thes 
dollar payments have been made on a deferred 
basis except for 23 million dollars paid during the 
current year. As a result of the present negotia- 
tions, a further payment of 61 million dollars has 
already been made on account of net troop pay ad- 
vances made in francs by the Belgian Government 
prior to September 2, 1945. 

The United States has also agreed to make dollar 
payment for all goods and services furnished to 
United States armed forces after September 2, 
1945. These goods and services prior to V-—J Day 
were furnished by the Belgian Government 4s 
reciprocal aid, without charge to the United States 
Army. As noted above, by V-J Day these goods 
and services exceeded by at least 90 million dollars 
all the lend-lease aid authorized to be given to 
Belgium. 

In view of this excess of reciprocal aid, the 
United States Government has further agreed t 
offset against it the amounts which the Belgian 
Government is required to pay under the 3 (¢) 
lend-lease agreement of April 17,1945. The 3 (e) 
agreement between the United States and Bel 
gium provides that whatever goods the United 
States may transfer under its terms to Belgium 
after V-J Day shall be paid for on a credit basis. 
On August 17 the President authorized the trans 
fer of certain goods and services to Belgium undet 
terms of this agreement following V-J Day. The 
amount of goods and services to be so transferred 
is approximately 42 million dollars. The recent 
action of the United States Government means 


that this debt will be considered to be satisfied | 


by reason of the extent to which Belgian revers 
lend-lease exceeds lend-lease heretofore provided 
by United States. 
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In addition the United States Government has 
authorized the transfer to Belgium of articles 
having civilian utility which the United States 
Army no longer requires for its own uses. The 
United States Army has substantial quantities of 
equipment, clothing and foodstuffs which are 
greatly needed by liberated areas of Europe and 
which would otherwise be declared surplus. There 
is a great deal of this kind of property in Belgium. 
Most important of such items are medical sup- 
plies, clothing and shoes, trucks and trailers, build- 
ing materials, and reconstruction equipment and 
certain raw materials. Under the arrangements 
announced today the Belgian Government will be 
permitted to select up to 45 million dollars of such 
articles, to be transferred under straight lend- 
lease. The articles transferred will be of the 
types which were to be supplied under the 3 (c) 
agreement between the United States and Bel- 
gium, and their transfer to Belgium at this time 
will serve to improve the Belgian economic situa- 
tion and to strengthen those activities of the Bel- 
gian economy which are still important to the 
servicing and supplying of our occupation forces 
and the evacuation of our troops from Europe. 

These arrangements, it is felt by both Govern- 
ments, will facilitate the conclusion of a final set- 
tlement of lend-lease under the master agreement. 
Conversations looking toward such a final settle- 
ment, which would include agreed action contem- 
plated in article VII of the agreement, including 
questions of commercial policy, will be held be- 
tween the two governments in the near future. 

During the negotiations consideration was also 
given to questions pertaining to commercial policy 
and the desire of the United States Government 
that discussions be held in the immediate future 
on mutually advantageous measures with a view 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, payments 
and investments, with the objective of expanding 
production and increasing employment. It is 
understood that the Governments of Belgium and 
the United States mutually agree to confer to- 
gether in the near future on questions of commer- 
cial policy and, pending such a conference, to 
avoid the adoption of new measures affecting 
international trade, payments or investments 
Which would prejudice the objective of such a 
conference. It was also suggested that the two 
governments should mutually agree to afford to 
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each other adequate opportunity for consultation 
regarding such measures, 

Principal delegates in the negotiations which 
have been conducted over the period of several 
weeks were: 


For the United States: 

Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Deputy to the Honorable 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, assisted by officers from State, Treas- 
ury, and FEA. 


For Belgium: 
M. Paul Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs 
M. Paul Kronacker, Minister of Supply 
M. Camille Gutt, Minister of State, assisted by 
technical advisers from the Office of Mutual 
Aid, the Foreign Office and the Ministry of 


Supply. 


Henry F. Grady To Observe 
Greek Elections 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 20) 

The President has authorized me to announce 
that he has today appointed Henry F. Grady as 
his personal representative to head the American 
group which will participate with representatives 
of the British and French Governments in observ- 
ing the forthcoming elections in Greece. 

Dr. Grady will have the personal rank of 
Ambassador. This appointment follows the ac- 
ceptance by this Government of the invitation 
extended to it by the Greek Government last 
August. This action is taken in accordance with 
responsibilities which the American Government 
accepted at the Crimea Conference to assist the 
peoples of European countries formerly occupied 
or dominated by Nazi Germany in solving their 
political problems by democratic means and in 
creating democratic institutions of their own 
choice. 

Dr. Grady has served the Government of the 
United States in many important capacities since 
1918. He laid the basis for, and negotiated, many 
of the trade agreements concluded by the United 
States during the administration of President 
Roosevelt. He has served as Vice Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission and as Chairman of the 
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Committee for Reciprocity Information. During 
the years 1939 to 1941, he was Assistant Secretary 
of State. During the war period he successfully 
carried out three important missions for the Amer- 
ican Government: one to the Far East and India 
in 1941 in connection with the problem of raw 
materials; another as Head of the Technical Com- 
mission to India to study ways and means of in- 
creasing India’s war production; a third as Vice 
Chairman in Charge of Economic Matters for the 
Allied Control Commission of Italy. Among the 
positions held by him at present is the presidency 
of the American President Lines. 


Recognition of 
Provisional 
Austrian Government 


[Released to the press October 15] 

In accordance with the resolution of the Allied 
Council in Austria of October 1, 1945, the members 
of the Council recommended to their respective 
governments that the authority of the Provisional 
Austrian Government, subject to the guidance and 
control of the Allied Council as the supreme au- 
thority in Austria, be extended to the whole of 
Austria. The Provisional Austrian Government 
was reconstituted by the Austrian Provincial 
Conference of September 24-26, 1945 so as to 
broaden the basis of its political representation. 
The American Government has instructed its 
representative on the Allied Council that it is 
prepared to recognize the Provisional Austrian 
Government on this basis. 

In submitting their recommendations, the mem- 
bers of the Allied Council stated that one of the 
main duties of the Provisional Austrian Govern- 
ment will be the holding of national elections not 
later than December 1945. The Council further- 
more resolved that a democratic press be permitted 
to function in Austria. The American Govern- 
ment approves these recommendations and re- 
gards them as an important step in fulfilling the 
Declaration on Austria of November 1, 1943. 
That Declaration, made by the powers now repre- 
sented on the Allied Council, provided that 
Austria should be liberated from German domina- 
tion and reestablished as a free and independent 
state. 
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Decision by Allied Council 


in Austria’ 


The Council examined the question of 
the Provisional Austrian Government and 
are making recommendations to their 
respective governments. 

The Council decided on the reestablish- 
ment of a free press in the whole of Austria 
subject only to conditions of military 
security. They also decided that effective 
December 1 the wearing of military uni- 
forms unless dyed a color other than grey 
or khaki is forbidden to former personnel 
of the German Army and to Austrian 
civilians. 




















Postponement of Marshal 


Zhukov’s Visit to the 
United States 


[Released to the press by the White House October 20] 

General Eisenhower has forwarded to the War 
Department the following letter addressed to him 
by Marshal Zhukov: 


I would like you to convey to President Truman 
my deep gratitude for the invitation to visit your 
country. I valued highly the invitation, as I have 
always hoped to visit the United States. The trip 
would have given me the opportunity to get to 
know the President personally, as well as to get 
acquainted with the outstanding leaders of the 
American Army with whose amity and combat 
comradeship I spent the war. Unfortunately, 
however, I have been taken ill and still do not 
feel strong enough for a long journey. In addi- 
tion, with the coming of the winter there are 
many difficult organizational problems confronting 
our forces and to undertake the trip a little later 
would be extremely difficult. 

I am forced, consequently, to postpone my trip 
to the United States until next year. 

I wish to ask you to transmit to the President 
my excuses, regards and best wishes. With sincere 


renpeome, ZHUKOV 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 310. 
*? Communiqué issued Oct. 1 by the Allied Council. 
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Reestablishment of the International Regime 


in Tangier 


[Released to the press October 18] 

It will be recalled that the Conference of Ex- 
perts on Tangier which met in Paris during 
August adopted a number of resolutions looking 
toward the reestablishment of the international 
regime in Tangier. A final act containing the de- 
cisions of the conference, as well as an Anglo- 
French agreement on the same subject, was signed 
in Paris on August 31, 1945. Mr. Henry S. Vil- 
lard, Chief of the Division of African Affairs of 
the Department of State, signed the final act for 
the United States; Mr. C. B. P. Peake for the 
United Kingdom; Mr. Jacques Meyrier for 
France; and Mr. 8. P. Kozyrev for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Immediately following the conference, certified 
copies of these two documents were communicated 
by the French Government to the following gov- 
ernments participating in the Statute of Tangier: 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Sweden. 
All of these have now signified their adherence. 
A separate communication was addressed to the 
Spanish Government by the Governments of 
France and Great Britain, as a result of which 
Spain withdrew from unilateral occupation of 
Tangier and turned over the administration of the 
International Zone on October 11 to the Com- 
mittee of Control. The Spanish Government, 
however, also made known its adherence and will 
participate in the provisional regime as estab- 
lished by the conference at Paris. 

The Mendoub, personal representative of the 
Sultan of Morocco, accompanied by a body of 
Sherifian police forces, returned to Tangier on 
October 11. 

The United States is represented on the Com- 
mittee of Control by Mr. Paul H. Alling, Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Agent and Consul General at 
Tangier. The Committee of Control has elected a 
Portuguese national, Vice Admiral Luis Antonio 
de Magalhaes Correia, as Administrator of the 
Zone. Mr. Francois Cracco, a Belgian national, 
has been elected Assistant Administrator for 
Finance. 


The following are the texts of the agreements 
reached at the Conference: 


FINAL ACT 


OF THE CONFERENCE CONCERNING THE REESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGIME IN 
TANGIER HELD IN PARIS IN AUGUST, 1945, BE- 
TWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND, FRANCE AND THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The Conference met at the invitation of the 
French Government at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris on the 10th of August, 1945, and 
completed its work on 31st of August, 1945. 

The following were present at the Conference 
as members of the Delegations: 


For the Government of the United States of 

America: 

Mr. H. S. Vitiarp, Head of the African Divi- 
sion in the State Department 

Mr. J. Rives Cups, Consul General of the 
United States at Tangier 

Mr. Witu1am Perry Georce, Counsellor of 
Embassy 

Mr. E. J. Dempster of the American Legation 
at Tangier 


For the Government of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

Mr. C. B. P. Peake, Consul-General at Tan- 
gier 

Mr. W. E. Beckett, Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office 

Mr. W. S. Epmonps, retired Consul-General 

Mr. I. P. Garran, First Secretary at the For- 
eign Office 


For the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic: 
Monsieur Meyrier, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Director General at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 








Monsieur pe Brauvercer, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in charge of the French Consulate- 
General at Tangier 

Monsieur Cuancet, Consul-General, Adviser 
to the Sherifian Government 

Monsieur Barapuc, Counsellor of Embassy at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Monsieur GurraMAnD, attached to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs 


For the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics : 

Monsieur S. P. Kozyrev, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, head of the First European De- 
partment at the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S. S. R. 

Monsieur V. N. Dourpenrvsk1, Professor of 
international law 

Monsieur F. I. Vinrassov, First Secretary of 
the Embassy of the U.S. S. R. at Paris 

Commander BonparEeNnko, expert 


Monsieur Meyrier, Head of the French Delega- 
tion, accepted the chairmanship of the conference 
on the invitation of the other delegations. 

The Conference decided to recommend to the 
governments the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolution No. 1 

1. The Powers parties to the Act of Algeciras as 
set out in Article 2 of the annexed Agreement 
should be informed immediately by the French 
Government that a Conference of those Powers 
will be convened to meet at Paris not later than six 
months from the day on which the provisional 
regime, based on the Statute of 1923, shall have 
been established in the Tangier Zone, for the pur- 
pose of considering the amendments to the Conven- 
tions in force which may be proposed by any of 
these Powers. 

2. The above mentioned Powers should be in- 
formed at the same time that any of them who wish 
to propose amendments to these Conventions 
should communicate within the two following 
months to the President of the Committee of Con- 
trol at Tangier a memorandum explaining where 
necessary the reasons why any change in the exist- 
ing régime is considered desirable, the principles 
on which any proposed amendments are based and 
of what precisely the proposed amendments con- 
sist. These provisions shall not however be deemed 
to prevent the Powers from presenting other pro- 
posals at a later date or at the Conference. 
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3. The Committee of Control should proceed to 
the study of the memoranda received and of all the 
provisions on which the present régime in the Zone 
is based. Before the end of the period of siz 
months referred to in paragraph 1, the Committe 
should formulate an opinion on the questions 
which have been raised and, if there appears to be 
any need for it, draw up the text of a draft gen. 
eral convention for use at the Conference of the 
Algeciras Powers. All questions on which the 
Committee of Control has not been able to reach 
agreement should be reserved for the Conference, 


Resolution No. 2 

1. The Agreement, of which the text is annexed 
to the Final Act after having been discussed and 
approved at the Conference, should be signed im- 
mediately on behalf of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France and submitted with- 
out delay to the Governments of Belgium, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden with an 
invitation to these Governments to accede thereto, 

2. The Conference desires to place on record 
that :— 

(a) in connexion with the text of Article 7 (b) 
of the Agreement annexed to the present Final Act 
it was only possible to reach agreement on this 
text because the whole question of the competence, 
composition and the methods of the election of the 
Assembly will be examined at the Conference pro- 
vided for in Resolution 1; and 

(b) after discussing the question of the sur- 
veillance of the coast of the Tangier Zone which 
is dealt with in Article 4 of the Tangier Statute of 
1923 as modified in 1928, it considered the station- 
ing of war vessels in the Tangier zone imprac- 
ticable for the purpose in question during the 
period of the provisional régime, and decided t 
leave this question for the Conference referred to 
in Resolution No. 1. 


Resolution No. 3 

In view of the expression by the United King- 
dom and French Delegations of the desire of theif 
Governments that the Governments of the United 
States of America and of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should collaborate in the pro 
visional régime, the invitation should be tran& 
mitted to these Governments by the French Gov- 
ernment and the subsequent procedure should be 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 of 
the Agreement annexed to the Final Act. 
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Resolution No. 4 

Under the final Statute of the Tangier Zone the 
Governments of the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should 
each be entitled, if the present judicial organisa- 
tion is maintained, to be represented on the Mixed 
Tribunal by a titular judge in the same manner as 
the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom. 


Resolution No. 6 

The approach to the Spanish Government for 
the purpose of securing the withdrawal of the 
Spanish administration from the Tangier Zone 
and the putting into force of the Agreement an- 
nexed to the Final Act should be made immediately 
by the United Kingdom and French Governments. 


Resolution No. 6 

The Committee of Control should remove from 
the service of the Administration of Tangier all 
persons who are considered undesirable 6n ac- 
count of political activity, or participation in asso- 
ciations or parties whose aims are contrary to the 
principles set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations referred to in the Declaration of the Con- 
ference at Potsdam. The Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, France and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should give 
appropriate instructions to this effect to their re- 
spective representatives in the Committee of 
Control. 


Resolution No. 7 

1. The Governments of the United States of 
America, France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should examine, if neces- 
sary, at the request of the Committee of Control, 
the measures to be taken to ensure the repayment 
of advances made by the State Bank of Morocco to 
the provisional administration of the Tangier 
Zone, in accordance with Article 5 of the Agree- 
ment annexed to this Final Act. 

2. The Governments of the United States of 
America, France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should, if necessary, lend 
the Committee of Control all assistance required 
to assure the provisioning of the Zone. 

Resolution No. 8 

The Governments of Belgium, the Netherlands, 

Portugal and Sweden should be requested at the 
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time of the transmission to them of the Final Act, 
to transmit to the President of the Committee of 
Control at Tangier most immediately and in any 
case within two weeks of today’s date the names 
of persons who are their nationals and are con- 
sidered suitable and are willing to occupy the 
following posts in the Tangier Zone during the 
provisional régime, namely 


(1) Administrator of the Zone, 

(2) Assistant Administrator for Finance, 
and 

(3) Commandant and 10 officers for the 
Tangier Zone Police Force. 


Resolution No. 9 

Monsieur le Fur should be engaged as technical 
adviser of the Committee of Control in order to 
re-establish the administration of the zone. He 
should act as Administrator until the titular ad- 
ministrator has been appointed and has taken up 
his post. 

The Conference took note of the following 
declaration made by the Soviet delegation : 

“In signing this Final Act the Soviet delegation 
adheres to the view which it expressed previously 
to the effect that, although the Spanish people is 
incontestably interested in the administration of 
the international zone of Tangier and although 
Spain must finally be called to participate in the 
appropriate international organisms, this partici- 
pation of Spain in the administrative organisms 
of the Zone of Tangier cannot be allowed until 
General Franco’s régime in Spain, which was 
established with the support of the Axis Powers 
and which in no measure represents the Spanish 
people, shall be replaced by a democratic régime.” 

The Conference also took note of the following 
declaration made by the American, British and 
French delegations : 

1. The American, British and French delega- 
tions consider that the participation of Spain in 
the provisional administration of Tangier does not 
imply in any sense a departure from the Potsdam 
declaration of 2nd August, 1945 but represents in 
the present circumstances the sole practicable 
means of taking into account the interests of the 
Spanish nation and people in the settlement of the 
Tangier question. 

2. While considering that the Conference of the 
Powers signatory to the Act of Algeciras should 
not be held without Spain, the three delegations 
do not think it desirable that Spain should be 
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invited to the Conference as long as the present 
Government in Spain continues in power; they 
suggest that at the appropriate moment the French 
Government should consult on the question of the 
Conference with the United States, British and 
Soviet Governments. 


In witness whereof the undersigned have signed 
the present Final Act. 

Done at Paris in quadruplicate this 31st day 
of August, 1945 in English, French and Russian, 
all three texts being equally authentic. 


ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT FOR THE RE-ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF TANGIER 
The Government of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Pro- 

visional Government of the French Republic: 
Being desirous of re-establishing as soon as pos- 

sible in the Tangier Zone of Morocco an interna- 
tional régime in accordance with the conclusions 

of the Conference held at Paris in August, 1945, 

between the Governments of the United States 

of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, France and the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics: and 
Considering that it is desirable to establish in 

the said Zone a provisional régime based on the 

Convention signed at Paris on the 18th December, 

1923, to operate until a revised Tangier Statute 

has been agreed and can be put into force: 
Have therefore decided to conclude an Agree- 

ment for this purpose and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: 

Mr. Cuaries Brinstey Pemperton PEAKE, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Tangier ; 

The Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public: 

Monsieur Jacques Mryrier, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Director-General at the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs: 


Who, being furnished with full powers found 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows. 
Article 1. 


From 11th October 1945 until a Convention 
drawn up at the Conference referred to in Article 
2 below has come into force, the Tangier Zone of 
Morocco shall be provisionally administered in 
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accordance with the Convention of the 18th De. 
cember, 1923, (and the Agreement of the 25th 
July, 1928, amending the same) as modified by 
the provisions of the present Agreement. 


Article 2. 

(a) As soon as possible and not later than six 
months from the establishment of the provisional 
régime, the French Government will convoke 4 
Conference at Paris of the following Power 
parties to the Act of Algeciras: The United States 
of America, Belgium, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Spain, 
France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and, subject 
to Article 11 below, Italy. 

(b) The preparatory work for the said Con. 
ference shall be undertaken by the Committee of 
Control at Tangier in accordance with Resolution 
No. 1 of the Conference at Paris referred to in 
the Preamble of this Agreement. 


Article 3. 

(a) The Governments of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, although not parties to the Convention 
of the 18th December, 1923, are invited to collabo- 
rate in the provisional régime of the Tangier Zone 
in accordance with the provisions of this Agree- 
ment. 

(b) The French Government will inform the 
Governments of the Powers referred to in Article 
2 (a) above of the acceptance of this invitation. 


Article 4. 

(a) Upon 11th October 1945 the Spanish Gov- 
ernment will hand over to the Committee of Con- 
trol the administration of the Zone and _ the 
archives of the administration, and to the Inter- 
national Cape Spartel Lighthouse Commission 
the administration of that lighthouse. 

(b) The properties, offices and establishments 
belonging to the French and Sherifian Govern 
ments shall be handed over at the same time to the 
representatives of those Governments. Private 
property in the Zone which has been seized by the 
Spanish authorities shall be restored to the owners 
not later than the 11th October, 1945. The pro- 
visions of this paragraph do not prejudice the 
right of any Government concerned to claim com- 
pensation in respect of the seizure or detention of 
such property or of any other matter. 

(c) The withdrawal from the Zone of all Span- 
ish military, naval, air and police forces as well 
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as all establishments and material of a military 
character shall be completed by 11th October, 
1945. All Spanish establishments and material 
of a military character which shall not have been 
withdrawn on this date shall become the property 
of the Administration of the Tangier Zone. 

(d) The Spanish Government will be responsi- 
ble for all financial liabilities of the Zone con- 
tracted between 13th June 1940, and 11th October, 
1945. 

(e) The Committee of Control may meet before 
11th October, 1945, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the putting into force of- the 
present Agreement. 

Article 5. 

Any advances of funds which may be necessary 
for the functioning of the public services of the 
Zone until adequate financial measures have been 
taken by the provisional administration shall be 
furnished by the State Bank of Morocco under 
conditions agreed by the Committee of Control. 


Article 6. 

(a) The Committee of Control, having ob- 
tained from the Administration the necessary 
report or reports, shall determine which of the 
decrees, laws and regulations enacted and con- 
cessions granted between 13th June, 1940, and the 
11th October 1945 shall be repealed, amended or 
maintained and draw up the necessary legislation 
to give effect to these decisions. All laws, decrees 
and regulations which are contrary to particular 
provisions of the Statute of 1923 shall be included 
in the measures to be repealed. 

(b) The Mendoub shall promulgate immedi- 
ately the legislation referred to in paragraph (a) 
of this Article. 

Article 7. 

During the period of the provisional administra- 
tion of the Zone, the Convention of the 18th De- 
cember, 1923, (as amended in 1928) shall operate, 
subject to the following modifications :— 

(a) The Governments of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics shall have the right to appoint their repre- 
sentatives in Tangier as members of the Commit- 
tee of Control. The first member of the Commit- 
tee of Control to fulfil the functions of President 
as from 11th October, 1945, shall be the French 
representative and thereafter the presidency shall 
devolve by rotation in accordance with Article 30 
of the Convention of 1923. In the absence of any 
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stipulation to the contrary a decision of the Com- 
mittee of Control will be taken by an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee. In case of an equal division the President 
shall have a casting vote. 

(b) The International Legislative Assembly re- 
ferred to in Article 34 of the Convention of 18th 
December 1923 shall be composed of : 

4 members of French nationality, 

4 members of Spanish nationality, 

3 members of British nationality, 

3 members of United States nationality, 

3 members nationals of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, 

1 member of Italian nationality, 

1 member of Belgian nationality, 

1 member of Netherlands nationality, 

1 member of Portuguese nationality, 
nominated by their respective Consulates, and in 
addition : 

6 Mussulman subjects of His Majesty the Sul- 

tan nominated by the Mendoub and 

3 Jewish subjects of His Majesty the Sultan 

nominated by the Mendoub and chosen 
from a list of nine names submitted by the 
Jewish community of Tangier. 

Until the Legislative Assembly has been con- 
stituted the powers which are conferred upon it 
shall be exercised, in cases of urgency, by the Com- 
mittee of Control. 

Further, the Committee of Control shall have 
the power at any time to adopt, by regulation 
passed by a majority of two-thirds of its members 
and stating the reasons for this course, measures 
relating to any matter which under the Statute 
falls within the competence of the Legislative As- 
sembly. All regulations so made shall be promul- 
gated, published and put into force in the same 
manner as measures passed in corresponding cases 
by the Assembly. 

(c) The Administrator of the Zone shall be a 
person of Belgian, Netherlands, Portuguese or 
Swedish nationality selected by the Committee of 
Control. 

He shall be aided by an Assistant Administrator 
of French nationality selected by the French Gov- 
ernment, who shall be adviser for Moroccan 
Affairs, and by an Assistant Administrator for 
Finance of Belgian, Netherlands, Portuguese or 
Swedish nationality selected by the Committee of 
Control. 

The Administrator and Assistant Administra- 
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tors shall be appointed by His Sherifian Majesty 
on the request of the Committee of Control. 

(d) The provisions of Article 10 (paragraphs 3 
et seg.) and of Article 47 of the Tangier Statute, 
relating to the gendarmerie, the police, the Mixed 
Intelligence Bureau and the Inspector-General of 
Security shall be abrogated and replaced by the 


following provisions :— 


The policing of the Zone shall be maintained 
by a single police force to be organised as soon 
as possible and recruited so far as possible 
from inhabitants of the Zone. The Com- 
mandant, Deputy-Commandant, officers and 
technical advisers of this police force shall be 
appointed by Sherifian dahir upon the pro- 
posal of the Committee of Control and, except 
the Deputy Commandant who shall be a 
French national, selected from persons of 
Belgian, Netherlands, Portuguese, or Swedish 
nationality. The cost of this police force shall 
be borne by the Administration of the Zone. 

The authorities of the French and Spanish 
Zones shall have the right to appoint to the 
police administration of Tangier liaison 
officers to deal with police questions affecting 
their respective Zones. Every facility for the 
fulfilment of their duties shall be accorded to 
these officers. Until the police force referred 
to above has been constituted, the policing of 
the Tangier Zone shall be undertaken by a 
police force supplied by the French or 
Sherifian Governments. 


(e) Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Article 29 of the Statute of the Zone, the Commit- 
tee of Control shall also have the power of deporta- 
tion in the case of persons justiciable by the Mixed 
Court whose presence in the Zone constitutes a 
threat to public order. In any case where this 
power is exercised an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the Committee shall be required 
after the case of the person whose deportation is 
proposed has been investigated by the police au- 
thorities of the Zone and heard by a member of the 
Committee selected for this purpose. 

(f) Nothing in the Statute shall be deemed to 
prevent the administration from taking, with the 
approval of the Committee of Control, in excep- 
tional circumstances such measures as may be re- 
quired in order to assure the arrival and distribu- 
tion of supplies necessary for the maintenance of 
the life of the inhabitants, 
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Article 8. 

The Committee of Control may at any time 
while the present Agreement remains in fore 
adopt by unanimous vote any amendments thereto 
which it considers desirable. Such modifications 
shall be recorded in protocols signed by the mem. 
bers of the Committee of Control, specifying th 
date as from which they shall operate. The 
modifications shall be immediately submitted t 
His Sherifian Majesty for his approval and for the 
enactment of the necessary dahir. 


Article 9. 

(a) The present Agreement shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged 
at Paris as soon as possible. It will however he 
put into force immediately without awaiting the 
exchange of ratifications. 

(b) The present agreement shall be at once sub- 
mitted to His Sherifian Majesty for his approval 
and for the enactment of the necessary dahir to 
give effect thereto. 

Article 10. 

Certified copies of the present Agreement shall 
be immediately communicated by the French Gov- 
ernment to the Governments of Belgium, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden. The 
Governments of the United Kingdom and Franee 
undertake to collaborate in inviting the accession 
of the above mentioned Governments to the 
Agreement. In the case of those governments 
whose constitutional law requires the fulfilment 
of a process equivalent to ratification prior to ac 
cession, accession may be notified in the first 
place subject to ratification. 


Article 11. 

(a) The provisions of the Agreement and da- 
hirs of 1928, in so far as they altered the conditions 
in which the Italian Government is entitled to 
participate in the administration of the Zone, shall 
cease to operate. 

(b) The Italian Government shall be invited to 
accede to the present Agreement at such time a 
the other Governments parties thereto shall agree 
and subject to any relevant provisions of the peace 
treaty with Italy. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Agreement 
and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris in duplicate this 31st day of 
August, 1945, in English, and French, both texts 
being equally authentic. 
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Meeting of United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN ' 


To the Delegates to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization: 

My thoughts and the thoughts of the people of 
the United States of America today turn toward 
Quebec. The first conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
is truly a momentous occasion. It is an occasion 
on which the people of the United Nations begin to 
cultivate, if not yet to gather, the fruits of victory. 

If we had not won our victory through common 
effort and common sacrifice, a meeting such as this 
would have been impossible. There would have 
been no room in the world for candor and decency 
and mutual helpfulness. Certainly there would 
have been no room for an international organiza- 
tion dedicated to these two simple propositions: 
first, that people in all parts of the world can and 
should have plenty of food and of other products 
of the farm; and second, that the world’s people 
who draw wealth from the earth and sea can and 
should enjoy their fair share of the good things 
of life. 

These are high goals. Neither the world nor any 
single nation has as yet even come close to achiev- 
ing either. It will take time to reach them. 
Creation of a Food and Agriculture Organization 
in itself will not be enough; we must look to the 
patient cooperation of the family of nations 
through FAO and other means. But the work you 
are beginning at Quebec is an essential step for- 
ward, and a long one. 

The world is watching your efforts for still an- 
other reason. The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is the first of the new permanent world 
organizations to grow out of the wartime coopera- 
tion of the United Nations. Its early stages, for 
good or ill, will do much to set the pattern for the 





* Read by Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture 
and leader of the United States Delegation, at the second 
plenary session of the meeting of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization at Quebec on Oct. 17, 1945. 


other world organizations that must follow if we 
are to succeed in building a foundation for world 
peace and prosperity. 

It is particularly fortunate that your meeting 
comes at this time, when some of the problems and 
difficulties that must inevitably follow military 
victory in so great a war have made themselves felt 
so keenly. The tasks of repairing the ravages of 
war and building for a saner future are tremen- 
dous. Each day it becomes clearer that in many 
ways we must work harder to win the peace than 
we did to winthe war. But we know that the peace 
can be won. One of the major victories can be 
won at Quebec. 

The United States is eager and proud to take 
its full part in your efforts. The success of this 
all-important first step in the life of the food and 
agriculture organization is the primary aim of my 
country’s delegation. Its members come to this 
conference prepared to work together with the 
delegations of other nations for the good of all, 
and to bear their full share of the responsibility 
for a successful outcome. 

Please convey my best wishes to the delegates of 
the host Government of the Dominion of Canada 
and to the delegates from the other United Nations. 
Much depends on your work during the days ahead. 
I am fully confident you will accomplish your pur- 
pose, no matter what obstacles may arise. Work- 
ing together you cannot fail. 

Harry TruMan 


SIGNING OF THE FAO CONSTITUTION 


The Food and Agriculture Organization offi- 
cially came into being on the afternoon of October 
16 when delegates of 30 nations signed the consti- 
tution in the opening session of the Organization’s 
first conference at Quebec. 

The ceremony, starting at 4 p. m., was opened 
by L. B. Pearson, Chairman of the Interim Com- 
mission. The Hon. Ernest Bertrand, Postmaster 
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General of Canada, made the welcoming address 
on. behalf of the Canadian Government. Re- 
sponses were made by Mr. Tanguy-Prigent, head 
of the French Delegation, and Sir Girja Bajpai, 
Agent General for India. 

Affixing of the actual signatures was done on 
the stage of the Chateau Frontenac ballroom. 
With a few exceptions that resulted from the late 
arrival of delegates, the delegates signed in alpha- 
betical order: Australia, Belgium, China, Canada, 
Dominican Republic, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Guatemala, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippine Common- 
wealth, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela. 

~ Technically, FAO came into being with the sig- 
nature of the Netherlands, the twentieth nation to 
sign. The U.S.S.R. did not sign the constitu- 
tion. Vasili Sergeev, head of the Delegation, ar- 
rived in Quebec on October 16, but said that the 
communications from his government necessary to 
authorize signature were on the way but had not 
yet been received. In the meantime the Russian 
Delegation will act in the capacity of observers. 

Chile’s Delegation is expected to sign the consti- 
tution in about a week, when its representative 
arrives. Representatives of Yugoslavia also are 
expected later, but have not yet arrived. Countries 
represented as observers are Lebanon and Syria. 

Argentina, which was expected to be among the 
observers, has not as yet sent any representatives. 

There is an evident effort to speed the work of 
the Conference. The provisional schedule was 
telescoped so that the first plenary session could be 
held.at 9 o’clock on the evening of October 16. 

The order of business of the first plenary session 
included opening of the session by the chairman 
of the Interim Commission, formal recognition of 
the interim chairman as temporary Conference 
chairman, adoption of temporary rules of proce- 
dure, and appointments of the nominations com- 
mittee. Clinton P. Anderson will serve as chair- 
man of the Nomination Committee, and L. B. 
Pearson will serve as temporary chairman of the 
Conference. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSIONS 
AND COMMITTEES 


Preliminary work in getting the Conference 
started continued on October 17. Progress made 
in speeding business, however, was somewhat 
counterbalanced by an increase over the expected 
volume of speeches by the delegations. The or. 
ganizations of commissions and committees may be 
effected by October 19 and committee meetings 
started by October 20. L. B. Pearson of Canada 
was chosen on October 17 as chairman of the Con- 
ference. Vice-chairmanships were voted to Ching 
and Mexico. The nine-man General Committee of 
the Conference (Steering Committee) elected at 
the session consists of Mr. Pearson, chairman, the 
two vice chairmen of the Conference, representa- 
tives of France, United Kingdom, United States, 
Australia, India, and the Netherlands. The Cre- 
dentials Committee is made up of representatives 
of Belgium, United Kingdom, Norway, Peru, 
Liberia, Iraq, and the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, a third vice chairman of the Con- 
ference, and two additional members of the General 
Committee. One of them to be a vice chairman of 
the Committee will be nominated subsequently. 
The vacancies were left in view of the fact that the 
Russian Delegation is expecting its credentials at 
any time and the delegations from Brazil, Chile, 
and Iran are expected shortly. At the afternoon 
session of October 17 Secretary Anderson read 
President Truman’s message to the Conference 
and delegates from Belgium, France, China, and 
the Union of South Africa followed with formal 
addresses. 


At the plenary session on the morning of October 
18 the Conference acted quickly on four recom- 
mendations submitted by the General Committee. 
It adopted a report that the languages to be used 
at its proceedings shall be those that are adopted 
by the United Nations Organization. Pending 
that action by UNO the business of the Conference 
will be transacted in English. The matter of 
language had been raised yesterday by the French 
Delegation and referred to the General Committee. 

The Conference formally established the two 
commissions suggested by the Interim Commis- 
sion: Commission A on policy and programs, and 
Commission B on organization and administration. 
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On nomination of the General Committee, the 
Conference elected Dr. P. R. Viljoen of South 
Africa as chairman of Commission A and Mr. 
Anders F. Jelstad of Norway and Mr. David 
Wilson of New Zealand as vice chairmen; for 
chairman of Commission B, Mr. Henrik de Kauff- 
man of Denmark; for vice chairmen of Commission 
B, Mr. Alberto Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua and 
Mr. Anis Azer of Egypt. 

The Conference approved the General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the allocations of the 
agenda to the different commissions as set forth in 
the draft provisional program of work prepared 
by the Interim Commission be accepted. 

The Conference approved the recommendation 
that applications of Syria and Lebanon for full 
membership be considered. 

On October 18 Lourival Fontes, Brazilian Am- 
bassador to Mexico, arrived at Quebec as his 
country’s representative, and the Polish Delega- 
tion, headed by Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk, also 
arrived. 

L. B. Pearson, Conference chairman, reported 
that the Interim Commission had invited Turkey, 
Byelorussia, Ukrainian Republic, Syria, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Argentina to send observers. 
The Conference confirmed the invitation. 

Also on October 18, at the morning session the 
five technical reports prepared under the auspices 
of the Interim Commission were formally pre- 
sented to the Conference with summary state- 
ments by Commission heads. The reports cover 
nutrition and food management, agricultural pro- 
duction, fisheries, forestry, and statistics. 

Part of the morning session and practically all 
of the afternoon session were devoted to a continu- 
ation of formal statements of heads of delegations. 
Secretary Anderson made his statement at the 
start of the 3 o’clock session. Other speakers were 
Maximo Kalaw of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
Dr. Frantisek Pavlasek of Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
David Wilson of New Zealand, Dr. G. S. H. Bar- 
ton of Canada, Mr. Frederick A. Price of Liberia, 
and Mr. A. Hoegsbro-Holm of Denmark. 


For working purposes the Conference is di- 
vided into two commissions: Commission A on 
policy and programs and Commission B on organ- 
ization and administration. Commission B met 
after the sixth plenary session had closed with the 
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statements of delegations that had not been heard 
thus far. On recommendation of Henrik de 
Kauffmann of Denmark, Commission chairman, 
the following committees and committee chairmen 
were approved: Rules and Procedure, Dr. Arthur 
Wauters of Belgium, chairman of the Belgian 
Food and Nutrition Commission; Finance Com- 
mittee, J. B. Brigden of Australia, Financial 
Counselor of the Australian Legation in Wash- 
ington; Administrative Arrangements Commit- 
tee, K. S. Sis of China, Director of The National 
Bureau of Agricultural Research; Committee on 
Constitutional and Diplomatic Questions, Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for India in 
the United States. 

Commission A met for the first time on October 
19 under the chairmanship of Dr. P. R. Viljoen 
of South Africa. Senator Elmer Thomas is serv- 
ing as United States member of the Commission. 
On the recommendation of the chairman the Com- 
mission agreed on the following names as commit- 
tee chairmen: Nutrition, Andre Mayer of France, 
Vice President of College of France; Agriculture, 
Dr. E. S. Archibald of Canada, Director, Experi- 
mental Farms Service, Canadian Department of 
Agriculture. Two vice chairmen for the Agricul- 
tural Committees were selected: P. V. Cardon, 
United States Research Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, and S. L. Louwes, Netherlands Di- 
rector General of Food Supply. Forestry Com- 
mittee, Henry S. Graves, United States Professor 
Emeritus, Yale College of Forestry; Fisheries, 
Mr. Thor Thors, Minister of Iceland to the United 
States; Marketing, H. Broadley, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food; Statistics, Dr. Josue Saenz of 
Mexico, Director General of Statistics. The Com- 
mission accepted the provisional report of FAO 
and the technical reports of the Interim Commis- 
sion as the starting point of its agenda. 


Individual delegations are naming their repre- 
sentatives on the various committees. Selections 
of the United States are: 


Commission A 


Committee on Nutrition and Food Management 


Dr. THOMAS PARRAN 
Dr. Hazew K. STIEBELING 
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Miss ANNA Lorp Strauss 
Dr. M. L. WILson 


Agriculture 
P. V. CARDON 
Senator Ermer THOMAS 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. Hore 
H. G. BENNETT 
HucuH H. BENNETT 
A. L. DEERING 
Morpecal EZEKIEL 
ALBERT S. Goss 
Epwarp A. O’NEAL 
James G. PATTON 


Forestry and Forest Products 
Lyte F. WAttTs 
Senator RAYMOND EB. WILLIs 
Epwarp I. Korox 


Fisheries 
ANDREW W. ANDERSON 
Epwarp G. CALE 


Marketing 
L. A. WHEELER 
Congressman JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr. 
Homer L. BRINKLEY 
Harry CARLSON 
Leroy D. STINEBOWER 


Statistics 


R. E. BUCHANAN 
L. WENDELL HAYES 
CuiFForD C. TAYLOR 


Commission B 
Committee on Rules and Procedure 


L. WENDELL HAYES 
Senator Etmer THOMAS 
Miss ANNA Lorp STRAUSS 
L. A. WHEELER 


Finance 
Epwarp G. CALE 
Congressman JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr. 
Leroy D. STINEBOWER 


Administrative Arrangements 


Miss ANNA Lorp STRAUSS 
Senator RayMonp E. WILLIS 
L. WENDELL HAYES 


Constitutional and Diplomatic Questions 


Leroy D. STINEBOWER 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. Hope 
Apert 8. Goss 

Miss ANNA Lorp Strauss 
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Committees of both Commissions A and B 
started their meetings on October 20 with nearly 
all of their efforts directed toward internal organi- 
zation. 

The Committee on Agriculture—by far the larg. 
est of such groups, numbering more than 60 per. 
sons—set up a Program Committee to determing 
the main subjects for study and set up panels to 
get to work on them. This Program Committee 
is headed by Louwes of the Netherlands and 
Cardon, U.S.A., the two vice chairmen of the 
Agriculture Committee. Other countries repre. 
sented on the Program Committee are: China, 
U.S.S.R., Mexico, Czechoslovakia, France, United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, South Africa, and Brazil, 


Postal Regulations for Mail 
to China 


[Released to the press October 19] 

As of October 18, 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Post Office Department, ordi- 
nary and registered regular mails will be accepted 
for despatch to all of China by ordinary surface 
means. Acceptable mail includes letters, post 
cards, printed matter in general, printed matter 
for the blind, and commercial papers and samples, 

Postage rates for letters despatched by surface 
means will be 5 cents for the initial ounce and 3 
cents for each additional ounce. Registry and 
special delivery fees are 20 cents. 

The Post Office Department announces that the 
present limited parcel-post service to China is not 
affected by the extended service. 

Effective immediately, articles weighing two 
ounces or less will be accepted for despatch by air 
direct to China. The articles must be prepaid at 
the rate of 70 cents per one-half ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

The export control regulations of the Foreign 
Economic Administration apply to mail for China, 
and business and financial communications are 
subject to the requirements of the Freezing Control 
Regulations of the Treasury Department. 
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Attitude of American Government 


Toward Palestine 


{Released to the press Uctober 18] 

The Department of State has recently received 
a number of inquiries as to whether it is true that 
the United States Government has on various 
occasions expressed the view to Jewish and Arab 
leaders that they should be consulted before a 
decision was reached respecting the basic situa- 
tion in Palestine. In response to these inquiries 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes made the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“On several occasions this matter has been the 
subject of oral and written discussions with 
various Jewish and Arab leaders. The substance 
of this Government’s position has been that this 
Government would not support a final decision 
which in its opinion would affect the basic situa- 
tion in Palestine without full consultation with 
both Jews and Arabs. 

“At a press conference today President Truman 
referred to his exploration with Prime Minister 
Attlee of ways and means of alleviating the situa- 
tion of the displaced Jews in Europe, including 
consideration of Palestine as a possible haven for 
some of these homeless Jews. There is general 
agreement that it is our duty to take energetic 
measures to assist these unfortunate victims of 
Nazi persecution. 

“As the President pointed out today, this matter 
is still under consideration. We shall continue to 
explore every possible means of relieving the situa- 
tion of the displaced Jews of Europe. 

“Should any proposals emerge which in our 
opinion would change the basic situation in Pales- 
tine, it would be the policy of this Government 
not to reach final conclusions without full con- 
sultation with Jewish and Arab leaders. This 
policy was stated, for instance, in a letter which 
President Roosevelt addressed to King Ibn Saud 
on April 5, 1945 and the text of which I have been 
authorized to make available.” 


The text of President Roosevelt’s letter of April 
5 follows: 


Aprin 5, 1945. 
GREAT AND Goop FRIEND: 

I have received the communication which Your 
Majesty sent me under date of March 10, 1945, in 
which you refer to the question of Palestine and to 
the continuing interest of the Arabs in current 
developments affecting that country. 

I am gratified that Your Majesty took this occa- 
sion to bring your views on this question to my 
attention and I have given the most careful atten- 
tion to the statements which you make in your 
letter. I am also mindful of the memorable con- 
versation which we had not so long ago and in the 
course of which I had an opportunity to obtain so 
vivid an impression of Your Majesty’s sentiments 
on this question. 

Your Majesty will recall that on previous occa- 
sions I communicated to you the attitude of the 
American Government toward Palestine and made 
clear our desire that no decision be taken with re- 
spect to the basic situation in that country without 
full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. Your 
Majesty will also doubtless recall that during our 
recent conversation I assured you that I would take 
no action, in my capacity as Chief of the Executive 
Branch of this Government, which might prove 
hostile to the Arab people. : 

It gives me pleasure to renew to Your Majesty 
the assurances which you have previously received 
regarding the attitude of my Government and my 
own, as Chief Executive, with regard to the ques- 
tion of Palestine and to inform you that the policy 
of this Governmeiit in this respect is unchanged. 

I desire also at this time to send you my best 
wishes for Your Majesty’s continued good health 
and for the welfare of your people. 

Your Good Friend, 
Frankuin D. Roosevett 
His Majesty 
Asput Aziz Inn Appur RaHMAN AL Faisab AL 
Saup 
King of Saudi Arabia 
Riyadh 
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Educational and Cultural Conference 


INVITATION TO THE CONFERENCE 


Foreien Orrice, 8. W. 1. 
3rd August, 1945. 
Your Exce..ency, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that, at a meeting of the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education on the 12th July last, His Maj- 
esty’s Government were requested to invite, on 
behalf of the Conference, the Governments of the 
United Nations to send delegates to a Conference 
to be held in London on the 1st November, 1945, to 
consider the creation of an Educational and a Cul- 
tural Organisation of the United Nations in ac- 
cordance with Article 57 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

2. In so acting on behalf of the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are gratified to know that they are also 
contributing to the practical realisation of a proj- 
ect for a United Nations Organisation in the field 
of education and culture proposed at the initiative 
of the French Government at the Conference at 
San Francisco, where it received unanimous ap- 
proval. 

3. The French Government having been ap- 
prised of the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to despatch the present invitation have fully 
agreed to be specially associated with His Maj- 
esty’s Government as the inviting power. 

4. Accordingly, I have the honour in agreement 
with the French Government to invite the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be represented at the 
above-mentioned Conference by a duly accredited 
delegate (who might be accompanied by alternates 
or advisers). 

5. Ten copies of a draft constitution, as sub- 
mitted to, and adopted as the basis of discussion 
by, the Conference of Allied Ministers, are at- 
tached, together with two copies of an explanatory 
document prepared by the Conference and two 
copies of the preliminary agenda of the Confer- 
ence.? In the event of the acceptance of this invi- 
tation by the United States Government, further 


material relating to the Conference will be for- 
warded in due course. 

6. Versions of all these documents in the French 
language will be sent at a later date. 

7. Iam further to suggest that, if possible, any 
observations upon or amendments to the draft con. 
stitution should be forwarded so as to reach His 
Majesty’s Government on or before the 1st October, 

8. The Conference agreed that the date of publi- 
cation of the Draft Constitution should be the 1st 
August 1945. 

I have [etc. ] 

(For the Secretary of State) 
ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


DATE FOR CONVENING OF CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press October 15] 

The British Government has informed the De- 
partment of State that the Educational and Cul- 
tural Conference of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion will convene as scheduled in London on No 
vember 1, 1945. The Department of State has been 
advised by the host Government, Great Britain, 
that about 30 nations have accepted invitations to 
send delegates to London. The State Department 
expects to make public the names of the members 
and advisers of the United States Delegation 
within a few days. It is planned to have the 
United States Delegation meet in Washington for 
consultation on October 25, The Delegation will 
leave for London by boat and plane on October 27. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


[Released to the press October 19] 

The Assistant Secretary of State, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Benton, announced on October 19 the com- 
position of the United States Delegation to the con- 
ference to consider the creation of an Educational 


* For text of the draft constitution and an interpretation 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 165. 
? Not printed. 
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and Cultural Organization of the United Nations, 
which is scheduled to convene at London on No- 
vember 1, 1945. Mr. Benton stated that while he 
is listed as a member of the Delegation it will not 
be possible for him to be in London at the opening 
of the conference because of the necessity that he 
appear before various hearings of congressional 
committees. Mr. Benton will leave for London as 
soon as possible. 

The purpose of the meeting is to formulate the 
final constitution of the proposed Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. This Organization will work 
toward the United Nations’ objective of develop- 
ing friendly relations among nations and achiev- 
ing international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of a social, cultural, or scientific 
character. 

The conference will attempt to organize and 
continue the work begun by the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education. At meetings of 
this group held in London in April 1944, a tenta- 
tive draft constitution was drawn up for a perma- 
nent Organization. A later document prepared 
by the Department of State, as revised by the Lon- 
don Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, 
will serve as a basis for discussion in the formula- 
tion of the definitive constitution. Since the meet- 
ing of the Allied Ministers referred to above, the 
United States has maintained a representative in 
London, Dr. Grayson Kefauver, on the work of the 
Conference. 

The membership of the Delegation is as follows: 
Delegates: 

ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH, Chairman of the Delegation. 

WiLt1AM BENTON, Assistant Secretary of State. 

ARTHUR H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. (serving until Nov. 13) ; and Harrow 
SHAptey, Director, Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass. :(serving commencing Noy. 10), 
neither one of whom can serve throughout the 
conference and will therefore jointly serve as one 
delegate. 

CHESTER E. Merrow, House of Representatives, Commit- 

tee on Foreign Affairs. 

James E. Murray, United States Senate, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and Labor. 

Grorce StopparD, President, University of Illinois. 

Miss C. Mitprep THompson, Dean, Vassar College. 
Advisers: 


Miss Harrrer W. Ex.iorr, Dean of Women, Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina. 
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HERBERT EMMERICH, Director, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago. 

LurHeER H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 

GRAYSON N. Keravver, Consultant, Department of State ; 
and United States Delegate to the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education. 

WALpo LELAND, Director, American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

ALEXANDER MEIKIEJOHN, former President, Amherst 
College. 

FRANK LEsSLIg SCHLAGLE, President, National Education 
Association ; and Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

GrorcE ScHustTeR, President, Hunter College, New York. 


As in the case of Mr. Benton, Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker will not be able 
to get away from Washington to leave with the 
Delegation, but the Commissioner hopes to leave 
for London to join the conference for the last ten 
days or two weeks and at that time will join the 
Delegation as an adviser. 


Secretary General: 
WARREN KELCHNER, Chief, Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State. 


Technical Secretary: 
Bryn J. Hovpg, Consultant, Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State. 


Technical Haperts: 

Harotp BENJAMIN, United States Office of Education. 

EstHer ©. Brunaver, Assistant on International Or- 
ganization, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State. 

Grorce KENNETH HOLLAND, President, Inter-American 
Education Foundation. 

Water Korscunie, Division of International Organiza- 
tion, Department of State. 

RicHArp Patrez, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

DonALp Stone and/or Eric Bippis, who will be in Lon- 
don on Bureau of the Budget business, and will be 
available. 

Ouartrs A. THomson, Adviser, Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State. 


Secretaries of Delegation: i 

EvuGEeNE N. AnpDEeRSON, Assistant Chief in charge of the 
European Branch, Division of Cultural Cooperation, 
Department of State. 

Donatp B. Eppy, Divisional Assistant, Division of In- 
ternational Conferences, Department of State. 

RicHarp A. JoHnson, Third Secretary, American Em- 
bassy, London. 


Assistant Secretaries: 
Hersert J. ABRAHAM, Department of State. 
Mary Frencu, Department of State. 
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Preparatory Commission 
Of the United Nations 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


{Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 6] 


The Executive Committee, which met under the 
chairmanship of Professor Webster (United King- 
dom) at Church House, Westminster, today, 
October 6, considered the report of a subcommittee 
recommending certain interim arrangements that 
are required pending the establishment of the 
Trusteeship Council. After some discussion the 
proposal for the creation by the General Assembly 
of a temporary Trusteeship Committee was ap- 
proved. The temporary Trusteeship Committee 
would have to carry out certain of the functions 
assigned in the Charter to the Trusteeship Council. 


DISCUSSION ON ORGANIZATION 
OF INFORMATION SERVICES 


{Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission ef the 
United Nations October 6] 


The Committee then discussed the organization 
of the information services of the Preparatory 
Commission and the first session of the General 
Assembly. It was agreed that the information 
services should be such as to enable the press and 
other media of information to provide the public 
with full, rapid, and accurate information. In 
order to carry out this principle it was proposed 
that all plenary meetings should be open to the 
press; meetings of the committees should gen- 
erally also be open to the press, with closed ses- 
sions of the committees being the exception, not 
the rule; meetings of the subcommittees should 
ordinarily be closed to the press, but information 
about their proceedings should be provided to the 
press promptly after each sitting. 

The staff of the information service should be 
increased and adequate facilities insured so as to 
meet the special needs of duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, newsreels, and still 
pictures and to provide for direct liaison with in- 
terested private groups and organizations repre- 
sentative of the general public. It was recom- 
mended that the information services of the 
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Preparatory Commission and the first part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly should be 
on a temporary basis. 


Ratification of the Charter of 
the United Nations 


Instruments of ratification of the Charter of the 
United Nations have been deposited with the De- 
partment of State within the last four days by the 
following nations: 


[Released to the press October 15] 


Lebanon 

Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon, deposited 
with the Department of State on October 15 the 
Lebanese instrument of ratification of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


Cuba 

Guillermo Belt, Ambassador of Cuba, deposited 
on October 15 the Cuban instrument of ratification 
of the Charter. 
[Released to the press October 20] 
Iran 

Dr. A. A. Daftary, Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim 
of Iran, deposited the instrument of ratification of 
the Charter by his Government on October 16. 


Luxembourg 

The Hon. Hugues Le Gallais, Minister of Lux- 
embourg, on October 17 deposited his Govern- 
ment’s instrument of ratification of the Charter. 


Saudi Arabia 

The instrument of ratification of the Charter 
by the Government of Saudi Arabia was received 
by the Department of State from the American 
Legation in Jidda and was deposited on October 18. 


Czechoslovakia 

His Excellency Vladimir Hurban, Ambassador 
of Czechoslovakia, on October 19 deposited the 
Czechoslovak instrument of ratification of the 
Charter. 


Yugoslavia 

Dr. Sergije Makiedo, Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim of Yugoslavia, on October 19 deposited the 
instrument of ratification of the Charter by Yugo 
slavia. 
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The Hon. Dr. Nazem al-Koudsi, Minister of 
Syria, deposited the Syrian instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the Charter on October 19. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

His Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Halifax, Ambassador of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, deposited 
with the Department of State on October 20 his 
Government’s instrument of ratification of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 110 of the Charter provides that it shall 
come into force upon deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America and by a majority of the other 
signatory states. To date the following govern- 
ments have deposited instruments of ratification 
of the Charter with the Government of the United 
States : 


United States of America on August 8 
France on August 31 

Dominican Republic on September 4 
Nicaragua on September 6 

New Zealand on September 19 
Brazil on September 21 

Argentina on September 24 

El Salvador on September 26 

Haiti on September 27 . 

China on September 28 

Turkey on September 28 

Denmark on October 9 

Philippines on October 11 

Chile on October 11 

Paraguay on October 12 

Lebanon on October 15 

Cuba on October 15 


As of October 20, the following additional gov- 
ernments had deposited their instruments of 
ratification : 


Tran on October 16 

Luxembourg on October 17 

Saudi Arabia on October 18 

Czechoslovakia on October 19 

Yugoslavia on October 19 

Syria on October 19 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
October 20 
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Signing by Poland of the 
Charter of the United Nations 


[Released to the press October 15] 

When the Charter of the United Nations was 
signed at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, a place 
was left open in that document for Poland to sign, 
pursuant to a unanimous agreement by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the United Nations Conference 


on International Organization reached on June 23, 


1945. Wincenty Rzymowski, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Polish Provisional Government, who 
came to Washington for this purpose, on October 
15 signed the Charter on behalf of Poland, thus 
completing the roster of original members of the 
Organization. Mr. Rzymowski also signed the 
Interim Arrangements agreement. 


Study on Developments in 
Scandinavian Pulp and 
Paper Industries 


[Released to the press by the Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce October 19] 


Appointment of Edwin G. Jahn, a native of 
Oneonta, New York, to the Auxiliary Foreign 
Service of the United States to study develop- 
ments in the pulp and paper industries of Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland was announced jointly on 
October 19 by the Departments of State and 
Commerce. 

Mr. Jahn, who was appointed to the State De- 
partment post upon the recommendation of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, will report currently upon 
wartime and immediate post-war commercial and 
economic developments in the pulp and paper in- 
dustries and export trade of the three countries, 
which he will survey for about one year. 

Under the existing program of cooperation 
between the Departments of State and Commerce 
in matters of international commercial relations, 
these reports will be made available to interested 
American businessmen and industry groups 
through the facilities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Before the war these three countries ranked 
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among the largest exporters of wood pulp and 
paper and supplied the United States with about 
one third of the wood pulp consumed domestically. 
Pulp and paper ranks as an important commodity 
in international trade, and it is necessary that the 
paper industry of the United States be kept in- 
formed of developments abroad which affect both 
the imports of essential raw materials and export 
sales of pulp and paper manufactures. 

Mr. Jahn was selected for this post because of 
his long association with both the academic and 
commercial phases of the wood-pulp and paper 
industries and his familiarity with the area to 
which he is going, the State and Commerce De- 
partments reported. 


UNRRA Mission To Gather 
Information on Displaced 
Persons in the Far East 


[Released to the press by UNRRA October 17] 

A special UNRRA mission left Washington on 
October 16 to gather information concerning the 
number and location of displaced persons of 
United Nations nationality in Far Eastern coun- 
tries whose care and eventual repatriation may 
become an UNRRA responsibility. The four-man 
mission, headed by Pierce Williams of San Fran- 
cisco, will conduct investigations in China and 
other countries of the Far East. 

Experts know that the displaced-persons prob- 
lem which confronted the United Nations after 
the end of hostilities in Asia differs from the prob- 
lem in Europe. Accurate information has not been 
available. Little is known of the number of state- 
less persons in the Far East or the difficulties in- 
volved in their care and final disposition. The 
UNRRA mission will ascertain the facts on the 
scope of the problems and recommend. required 
action to headquarters in Washington. Civil and 
military authorities will be the principal sources 
of information. 

Serving with Mr. Williams on the special mis- 
sion are David R. Trevithick of Ogden, Utah, 
Denzil H. Clarke of London, England, and Casmir 
A. Soorma of Burma. Mr. Williams, who has 
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recently returned from Europe, where he assisted 
in preparatory work for the UNRRA displaced. 
persons operation in Germany, has been Director 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, a 
member of the staff of the National Resources 
Planning Board, and Regional Director for the 
Far East for the Federal Works Agency. Befor 
joining UNRRA in 1944, he was Chief of the 
North African Mission of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Mr. Trevithick during 1944 was the UNRRA 
representative for displaced persons on the 
SHAEF mission to Belgium and in 1945 a mem- 
ber of a special displaced-persons mission sent by 
UNRRA to Greece. From 1935 to 1943 he was 
Director of Public Welfare for the State of Utah. 

Mr. Clarke has served for many years in the 
British consular service in China. Caught in 
Shanghai at the beginning of hostilities in 1941, 
he was interned by the Japanese, being exchanged 
in 1942. 

Since 1944 Mr. Soorma has been a specialist 
on displaced-persons problems in the UNRRA 
office at Sydney. A distinguished Burmese law- 
yer, he brings to his present assignment an inti- 
mate knowledge of population problems of the 
Far East. 

While the mission will be concerned with dis- 
placed persons throughout the Far East, its work 
will begin in China. 


Conversations on Air 
Agreement With Mexico 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The initial conversations between the United 
States and Mexican officials on the proposed bi- 
lateral civil air-transport agreement have beet 
completed. Further conversations will be held at 
a later date. 

Agreement was reached upon the fundamental 
basis of an air-transport agreement which follows 
substantially the standard form of agreement 
agreed upon at the Chicago conference of 1944 
Final agreement has not yet been reached upon the 
routes to be operated between the United States 
and Mexico by United States and Mexican air car- 
riers. It is expected that complete agreement will 
soon be reached during further conversations. 
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Is UNRRA Doing Its Job? 


PARTICIPANTS 


WittuM L, CLayTon 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and United States Delegate to 
the UNRRA Council 


HERBERT LEHMAN 
Director General, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 


STERLING FISHER 
Director, NBC University of the Air 
{Released to the press October 20] 
AnnounceR: Here are the headlines from 
Washington : 


Director General Lehman Says Additional Funds 
for UNRRA Are Essential if Starvation and 
Chaos Are To Be Avoided in Europe and Asia, 
and if New Obligations to Italy, Austria, and 
Far East Are To Be Met. 

Assistant Secretary of State Clayton States There 
Is No Alternative to UNRRA as an Agency To 
Relieve Suffering in Coming Winter: Says That 
UNRRA Should Get Top Priority on Funds and 
Facilities for Its Work. 


Announcer: This is the thirty-sixth in a series 
of programs entitled “Our Foreign Policy,” fea- 
turing authoritative statements on international 
affairs by Government officials and members of 
Congress. This series is produced by NBC’s Uni- 
versity of the Air not only for listeners in this 
country but for our service men and women over- 
seas, wherever they are stationed, through the 
facilities of the Armed Forces Radio Service. 
Printed copies of these important discussions are 
also available. Listen to the closing announce- 
ment for instructions on how to obtain them. 

This time we present the second of our limited 
series of broadcasts on international organizations. 
The subject: “Is UNRRA Doing Its Job?” We 
have invited Mr. Herbert Lehman, Director Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and Assistant Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton, U.S. Delegate to the 
UNRRA Council, to discuss the international re- 
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lief agency and the coming winter crisis in the 
war-ravaged countries of Europe and Asia. Mr. 
Lehman and Mr. Clayton will be interviewed by 
Sterling Fisher, Director of NBC’s University of 
the Air. Mr. Fisher— 

FisHer: Almost two years ago, representatives 
of the then 44 United Nations met in Washington 
to sign the agreement which created the United 
Nations Relief. and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—or UNRRA, as everyone calls it. This was 
the first United Nations agency to start actual 
operations. Its success or failure will therefore 
have a great effect on public confidence in other 
United Nations organizations. Now, from the be- 
ginning UNRRA has been something of a storm 
center because of the difficulties it has encountered 
in doing its job. Mr. Lehman, can you tell us 
something about the magnitude of that job? 

Leuman ;. Well, Mr. Fisher, the world is facing 
the toughest winter in its history. In Europe 
alone, 180,000,000 people are on the borderline of 
starvation. Our job is to keep as many people 
alive as we can—it’s not as simple as that. It’s a 
race against time, to save hundreds of thousands of 
people from starvation and plague. 

Fisner: Mr. Clayton, you attended the London 
conference of the UNRRA Council as the United 
States Delegate not long ago. What did that con- 
ference accomplish toward meeting the needs of 
the world’s hungry people? 

Ciayton: Actually, the situation is more des- 
perate now than it was before that conference, 
because the need for UNRRA assistance has in- 
creased faster than we could meet that need. We 
took on new responsibilities at the London UNRRA 
meeting. Not only has the end of the war in the 
Far East dumped a huge problem in our lap, but 
we have had to accept new responsibility for aiding 
Italy, Austria, Korea, and Formosa. 

LeumMan: Just compare the devastation in this 
war with World War I, Mr. Fisher, and you'll see 
how much greater our job is. 

Fisuer: In the number of countries, do you 
mean, Governor Lehman? . 
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Leuman: Yes, and in extent of devastation. 
Since 1939 the Axis has overrun 35 countries in 
Europe and Asia. And the military campaigns 
were fought over an area hundreds of times as 
large as that of World War I. 

Crayton: And with much more destructive 
weapons. 

LenMan: In World War I, for example, China, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, and Greece and numer- 
ous other nations were not invaded. Our task is 
many times as great as after the last war. 

Fisuer : Well, this time we have an international 
agency to deal with these problems. 

Lreuman: Yes, but so far UNRRA actually has 
been given far less funds than the amount spent 
by the United States alone after World War I, 
although the need is much greater today. The 
United States spent between two and three billion 
dollars then; but the total allocated for UNRRA 
by all nations to date is less than two billion, in 
cash and in supplies. 

Crayton: That will not be enough. Unless the 
countries of the United Nations give UNRRA the 
new contributions we asked for at London—an 
additional $1,800,000,000—UNRRA will have to 
liquidate with the minimum job only half com- 
pleted. 

Fisuer: You mean, Mr. Clayton, it will actually 
have to go out of business? 

Crayton: Yes, that’s just what I mean, Mr. 
Fisher. And soon, too. Probably by the end of 
this year UNRRA won't be able to purchase any 
more relief supplies. And that would be a major 
tragedy, coming at the beginning of a winter as 
grim as this one will be. 

Fisuer : Does that mean, Governor Lehman, that 
you have already spent the original $1,800,000,000 ? 

Lreuman: No, not all of that is available yet. 
Practically every penny of our funds, however, 
that is available—about $1,300,000,000 from all 
countries—has been either spent or committed on 
orders for relief goods and services, so that we 
can’t obtain another thing unless we have more 
funds. 

Crayton: As you say, Governor, UNRRA still 
has funds coming under the original arrangement. 
The Congress last year authorized the first U.S. 
contribution—$1,350,000,000—but it has thus far 
appropriated only $800,000,000. We still have to 
appropriate $550,000,000 of our original pledge. 
That request is before the Congress at the moment. 
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Fisuer: I shouldn’t think there would be mug 
doubt of that being done. 

Crayton: No, I don’t think there is. That's, 
definite obligation. Congress has already author 
ized it. But it’s also up to us to lead the way ip 
granting that entirely new additional contributig 
to UNRRA, in an amount as large as the original 
authorization. All UNRRA can do from hey 
on in, unless those funds are forthcoming, is 
deliver the goods that have been ordered—and that 
won’t be enough to see our present program, inade 
quate as it is, even half way through the winter, 

Lenuman: You see, Mr. Fisher, we can’t operate 
like a housewife, who can go down to the corner 
grocery, buy what she needs, and take it home with 
her. We have to order in advance. If we need 
trucks or freight cars or even medical supplies, 
we have to place our order weeks or months it 
advance. That’s why we need these funds immedi 
ately—otherwise there will be a gap in our deliv. 
eries, 

Crayton: The need is all the more urgent be 
cause the Army has already withdrawn from relief 
operations in Europe except in Germany and Aus 
tria—to say nothing of the Far East, where it 
never even attempted a civilian-relief program, 
After all, UNRRA is responsible for relief to 
most of the battle-scarred world, except westem 
Europe. 

Fisuer: Mr. Clayton, suppose the funds 
UNRRA is asking for aren’t forthcoming; what 
will happen ? 

Ciarton: If they aren’t forthcoming, you'll 
see starvation and suffering worse than anything 
that happened to civilians during the war. Ther 
is no other means of getting food to the people 
who have to go through this winter, and seeds, 
fertilizer, and agricultural equipment so they can 
start producing their own food again next year 
And they must have medical supplies to ward off 
typhus, cholera, and other diseases. UNRRA is 
their only hope. 

Leuman: If we tried to set up and staff # 
new American relief agency, the winter would be 
over before we could get it under way. The real 
alternative to an expanded UNRRA program i 
agony, unrest, and chaos. Democracy would be 
hard put to survive in a great part of the world 

Cuaron: Yes, that’s right, Governor, and wé 
can’t afford to let it come to that. After the lives 
and the money we have spent winning this wal; 
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we've got to see the thing through this final winter. 
Otherwise the people in the wake of the war will 
be so embittered that anything could happen. 

Fisuer: Mr. Clayton, why aren’t these people 
able to help themselves by this time? After all, 
in Europe the war has been over since last May. 

Ciayron: Well, for one thing the actual fight- 
ing swept over such large areas that plantings 
this year were far below normal. Whole villages 
had to evacuate the war zones in many areas—or 
their men were taken off to do slave labor in Ger- 
many, and couldn’t get back in time to plant their 
crops. Then, too, not many people had seed left 
to plant. And there is almost no fertilizer and 
very few farm tools. On top of that, there have 
been crop failures this year in much of eastern 
and southern Europe—the area where UNRRA 
has been most active. 

Leuman: Take Yugoslavia, for example. The 
grain crop is only 50 percent of normal this year. 
And don’t forget that transportation has broken 
down almost completely in the war zones of both 
Europe and Asia. Many tens of thousands will be 
completely homeless this winter. Bridges are 
down, canals are blocked, the railroads are in a 
perfect mess. We’ve had to furnish our own 
trucks in Greece and elsewhere, to get food to the 
people. 

Fisuer: You’ve made a good case for the need 
for UNRRA, Mr. Lehman. But the central ques- 
tion in this discussion is, What is UNRRA doing 
to meet that need? Is UNRRA doing its job? 
Or more specifically, just what has UNRRA 
accomplished ? 

LeuMan: Well, I think we’ve been doing a 
pretty good job. By the end of this month we 
will have provided over 2,500,000 tons of relief 
supplies. 

Fisuer: That’s a lot of tonnage. It would 
take—let’s see—more than 300 Liberty ships to 
carry that much. 

Lenman: We're shipping the equivalent of at 
least 50 shiploads a month now. With the end of 
the war in Europe, a lot more shipping space has 
become available, and that, of course, has helped. 

Fisuer: That certainly contrasts sharply with 
what you were doing early this year. As I recall 
it, you had shipped very little until this spring. 
In fact, some people were saying at that time that 
UNRRA was a failure—that it had operated for 
one whole year without accomplishing much of 
anything. 
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Leuman: We had to have supplies and ships 
before we could begin our work, Mr. Fisher. But 
the supplies and ships we needed then had to be 
used to win the war. Then, too, we had a tough 
job recruiting a staff, to begin with. And we had 
to lay out a plan of operations. 

Crayton: And don’t forget, the war agencies 
had first call on personnel and materials and ships, 
of course. But now that the war is over, I believe 
UNRRA should have top priority, on men and 
goods and transportation... 

LeHMANn: We’ve been able to get a great many 
of the people we needed, and a fair amount of 
shipping, since V-E Day. I want to make one 
point here, though, Mr. Fisher. You mentioned 
the criticism of our early operations. We did 
encounter some serious delays—but I want to point 
out that UNRRA was on the job in every country 
eligible for its help within a few weeks after such 
country had been liberated. 

Fisuer: And where is it operating today, Mr. 
Lehman ? 

Leuman: In Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Albania, and China. We 
are increasing our aid to China and expect to give 
help to other liberated countries of Asia very soon. 

Fisuer: You didn’t mention the western Euro- 
pean countries, Governor. Some of them are 
pretty badly off, too. 

Leuman: Yes, in my opinion it is just as im- 
portant to stop suffering there as in eastern 
Europe. But that will have to be done mainly 
through regular governmental supply channels. 
UNRRA’s charter specifies that it can help only 
those countries that do not have enough foreign 
exchange—that is, dollars or other foreign 
funds—to pay for essential imports. France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and other western 
European countries have sufficient foreign ex- 
change or credit resources to finance these pur- 
chases, while the eastern and southern European 
countries do not have them. 

Fisner: Mr. Clayton, I’d like to have your 
evaluation of how UNRRA has been doing its job 
in these various countries. 

Crayton: Well, Mr. Fisher, I suppose Greece is 
the outstanding example thus far. Greece was 
faced with mass starvation. Fortunately, it was 
accessible by sea, and we were able to get in there 
pretty quickly, in time to save literally thousands 
of lives. UNRRA did a great job there. It has 
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already sent close to $200,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies to Greece. 

Fisuer: There was some criticism, Mr. Secre- 
tary, of the way UNRRA was handled in Greece, 
at least in the beginning. There were charges 
that it was used by the British for political 
purposes. 

Cuiayron: During the first few weeks it was a 
pretty tangled political situation. But UNRRA 
is definitely non-political, and the distribution ‘of 
relief supplies was handled impartially—under an 
American director, incidentally. 

Fisuer: Mr. Lehman, what about the charge 
that UNRRA has been used by the governments 
of the countries where it operates to bolster their 
own political prestige? 

Lenuman: Well, the government of each coun- 
try naturally handles its own distribution of 
UNRRA goods. That provision was placed in 
the charter because it was felt that politics would 
be reduced to a minimum that way, and relief 
could not be used as a wedge by any outsiders. 
But we do send in observers, who check on the 
distribution of supplies in the countries receiving 
aid, to see that there is no discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or political belief. 

Fisuer: The physical problem of getting sup- 
plies into some of the central European countries 
must have been pretty great. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, for example. 

Lenman: Yes, we’ve only been able to get into 
Poland through Danzig for the past few weeks. 
And we’ve just begun to use the port of Bremen 
for shipments to Czechoslovakia. 

Crayton: Before that, they had to go in by a 
very round-about route, through the port of Con- 
stanza, in the Black Sea. But despite that fact, 
UNRRA has shipped close to $80,000,000 worth 
of goods into Czechoslovakia, and $90,000,000 
worth into Poland. 

Lenman: Of course, Yugoslavia was also hard 
to reach because of the lack of port facilities. 
But in spite of that, we have sent about $150,000,- 
000 in supplies to the Yugoslavs. 

Fisuer: What about the Italian program, Mr. 
Clayton? I think many people wonder why Italy 
would be eligible for UNRRA assistance, as a 
former enemy country. 

Crayton: I’m glad you mentioned Italy. An 
exception was originally made for Italy, at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt, who acted on 
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reports of wide-spread malnutrition and negp 
starvation. By action of the UNRRA Coungij 
a year ago, help has thus far been limited to 
children, the indigent, and nursing or expectant 
mothers, and less than $25,000,000 in supplies 
have been sent to Italy. About 800,000 Italian 
mothers and children are being partially fed by 
UNRRA. At the London UNRRA Coung 
meeting in August, the member nations agreed 
that UNRRA should assume the complete respon. 
sibility for relief in Italy. This program can. 
not begin, however, until the new contribution 
is made since the cost is estimated at between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000. 

Lenman: Mr. Fisher, I think we should also 
mention UNRRA’s aid to the millions of displaced 
persons in Europe. 

Fisuer: Can you give us the current status of 
that program, Governor Lehman? 

Leuman: Well, when Germany was first liber- 
ated more than 6,000,000 displaced persons wer 
found. The Army started sending them home very 
rapidly, and now UNRRA has taken over the 
administration of the camps where the unre 
patriated are gathered. There are about 450 such 
installations for the DP’s—displaced persons— 
with more than 3,300 UNRRA workers supervising 
or operating them, under the over-all direction of 
the military. 

FisHer: How many of these displaced persons 
are left out of the original 6,500,000? 

Leuman: Only about 1,300,000, Mr. Fisher, 
And we expect most of them to be home before 
next spring. 

Crayton: Except, of course, about a quarter of 
a million non-repatriable “stateless persons”—that 
is, those who can’t or don’t wish to return to their 
home countries. A large number of these are 
Jews. 

Fisurer: Will UNRRA continue to care for 
them, Mr. Clayton? 

Crayton: Only for a few months, until their 
status is determined and some provision made for 
them. After all, UNRRA is only a temporary 
relief agency. 

Fisuer: But now, Mr. Secretary, about the job 
that still remains to be done: Can you break that 
down for us? I have read that the Soviet Union 
asked for $700,000,000 worth of UNRRA aid. 

Crayton: Yes, that was the original request, 
Mr. Fisher. But it has since been revised to $250, 
000,000. And it’s to be limited to the White Rus- 
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sian and the Ukrainian Republics, which were 
completely overrun by the Nazis. The destruction 
there was something terrible. 

Fisuer: But, since a great part of the Soviet 
Union was not invaded, couldn’t she take care of 
the victims in her invaded areas ? 

Crayton: We are convinced that the Russians 
have all they can do to rehabilitate the rest of the 
country. As you know, the Russian territory that 
was invaded by the Germans produced a great part 
of the country’s food and other supplies. And 
those areas were twice laid waste: once by the ad- 
vance of the Germans, and again as the enemy was 
driven out by the Russian forces. 

LenMANn: There’s no question, Mr. Fisher, but 
that the White Russian and Ukrainian Republics 
are in such economic chaos that they must have 
help this winter. We are now discussing agree- 
ments with them. 

Fisner: But doesn’t the Soviet Union have 
enough foreign exchange—that is, foreign money 
—to pay for that help? 

Crayton: The Soviet Union has foreign pur- 
chasing power in the form of credit and gold, but 
she will need every bit of it to meet her other needs. 
UNRRA’s purpose is to enable the countries which 
are victims of the Nazis to meet their relief needs 
without making them economically prostrate. 

Fisner: And how about China, Governor Leh- 
man? I think you mentioned that some help was 
already being sent out there. 

LenMAN: Before the war ended we had flown 
a few tons of supplies into China over the hump. 
But now that the ports are open we have already 
sent the first shiploads of relief goods. Our plans 
call for a program of between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000 in assistance to China. The Chinese 
are supplying more than twice that much them- 
selves. And that’s all their resources will allow. 

Crayton: Over half of China—in terms of 
population—has been occupied by the Japanese, 
most of it since 1937. Those people in former oc- 
cupied areas badly need clothing. Millions of 
them have little or no clothing for the coming 
winter. We're sending them 8,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 pounds of the used clothing from last spring’s 
drive. 

Lenman: They are also in particular need of 
trucks, locomotives, and transportation facilities 
in general, so that food and clothing and medical 
supplies can be sent where they are needed. 

Fisuzr: To what extent, Mr. Lehman, is 
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UNRRA drawing on Army surpluses for trucks 
and supplies? 

LeHMAN: We’re drawing on them to the fullest 
extent possible. We’re buying Army trucks and 
surplus stocks wherever we can. Some 40,000 
Army trucks are to be sold to UNRRA from Army 
surplus in Europe alone. We also hope to get 
canned meats, evaporated milk, lard, margarine, 
soap, blankets, clothing, and medical supplies from 
Army surpluses. In the Far East we are now 
negotiating for large stores of surplus goods. 
Purchases out there will save a lot of transporta- 
tion expense. 

Fisuer: But I suppose, Mr. Lehman, that this 
whole part of the world—the Far East—will be 
largely left out of the relief picture if the addi- 
tional funds aren’t granted. 

Lenman: That’s right, Mr. Fisher, and that 
would be most unfair and most unfortunate. But 
I believe the funds we need will be granted. If 
the United States leads the way, there’s not a 
doubt that other countries will follow suit. And, 
after all, this country was spending $2,000,000,000 
a week to win the war, not so long ago. I believe 
the people will gladly contribute less than one 
week of such expenditures to help win the peace 
this winter. 

Fisuer: 1 don’t think there’s much doubt that 
the American people are willing to help, Governor 
Lehman. The public-opinion polls show that we 
are willing to continue rationing, if necessary, to 
keep the people of war-torn countries from starv- 
ing. But there are a number of criticisms of 
UNRRA which should be answered, if continued 
American support is to be assured. 

Leuman: Well, I think I’ve heard about all of 
them, Mr. Fisher. But fire away, and I'll be glad 
to give you the answers, as best I can. 

Fisner: Let’s start with one that’s beginning to 
be bruited about in former isolationist circles. Is 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration—UNRRA—taking food from Amer- 
ican homes ? 

Leuman: Not at all. The food asked by 
UNRRA of the United States, Mr. Fisher, amounts 
to about 1 percent—one one-hundredth—of our 
annual food consumption. We asked for one- 
sixtieth of America’s meat production this year— 
but we got much less. 

Fisuer: Nevertheless you might have trouble 
convincing Bill Johnson, of Albany, New York, 
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say, that the butter shortage wasn’t UNRRA’s 
fault. 

Leuman: Well, I’d like to tell Bill Johnson this: 
We’ve been unable to buy butter, or fats, or meat, 
or even milk products in this country so far this 
year, in any quantity, because they have been so 
short. Our orders for American goods are placed 
through the Foreign Economic Administration, a 
Federal agency whose UNRRA functions among 
others are being transferred to the State Depart- 
ment. This agency actually allocates the export- 
able goods. We have practically begged it for 
some portion of America’s supply of meat and 
fats, but thus far without success. No, the short- 
ages here in the United States—such as they are— 
can’t be blamed on UNRRA. 

Fisuer : Then there’s the charge that the United 
States is supplying more than its proper share 
of UNRRA’s funds. One rumor had it that we 
were supplying up to 90 percent of the costs of 
your program. 

Lenman: That’s absurd, Mr. Fisher. You see, 
each member nation of UNRRA was asked to con- 
tribute 1 percent of its national income in 1943— 
and for the United States that amounts to 
$1,350,000,000. That happens to amount to 71 per- 
cent of the total of UNRRA’s resources. The fact 
that America’s contribution was so large is a reflec- 
tion of our great wealth. 

Ciayton: You have to remember, too, that 
those United Nations which bore the brunt of 
military invasion were exempted from making 
contributions to UNRRA. 

Fisner: How many does that leave, Mr. 
Clayton ? 

Crayton: Out of 47 members of UNRRA, only 
31 escaped invasion. Of these, 29 have made or 
authorized contributions, and the other two—both 
of them small countries—are in process of doing 
so right now. 

Lenuman: I want to emphasize this: Many of 
these countries are very poor, and their small con- 
tributions represent a very real sacrifice—more of 
a sacrifice, relatively speaking, than ours. In dol- 
lars and cents, of course, we have done more—just 
as we paid more toward the winning of the war, 
because we had greater resources. But in relation 
to our income, we haven’t done any more than 
Great Britain, Canada, Brazil, or many other 
countries. 

FisHer: Just how much have these other coun- 
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tries contributed, Mr. Lehman—in terms of dollar, 
I mean? 

Lenman: Well, I'll tell you, the British contri. 
bution was equivalent to $320,000,000—and in spite 
of devastation in England itself they have paid in 
full. So has Canada—her share was $80,000,000— 
and Australia and New Zealand. 

Cuayton: Even India, which has its ow 
famine problem, contributed $24,000,000. 

Leuman: And Brazil has actually gone over her 
pledge. She was to contribute $25,000,000 ; she has 
actually appropriated $30,000,000. 

Fisuer: Do the various countries make their 
funds available in free funds? 

Leuman: No, only 10 percent of it is in cash, 
which UNRRA can use for procurement or admin- 
istrative expenses anywhere. The other 90 per 
cent is really a domestic credit against which each 
country pays in the indigenous produce it cap 
spare. 

Crayton: Canada supplies wheat and _ beef, 
Brazil, coffee, and soon. Wheat, cotton, and sur- 
plus war supplies are our main contributions, be 
cause we have such commodities in excess of our 
own needs. Since we convert our dollar appr 
priations into supplies—trucks, grain, and so on— 
we are able to determine the exact form ou 
contribution takes, in such a way as to help us 
up surpluses. 

Leuman: When Congress votes a credit for 
UNRRA, it is placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent, and he designates the agency that will allo 
cate supplies up to the amount appropriated 
Each country has a similar control. That’s why 
we have difficulty buying goods that are shot 
everywhere. 

Fisuer: And how does UNRRA distribute its 
supplies, Mr. Lehman? 

Leuman: Well, as I said, the government o 
each country receiving aid handles the physical 
job of distribution, in accordance with UNRRA‘ 
policies. But we send qualified observers int 
each country, to make sure that the goods are dit 
tributed without discrimination, either for racial, 
religious, or political reasons. We have found 
a few cases of discrimination. But in every si 
gle instance, when the agreement was ratified the 
government of the country has stepped in and 
corrected the situation. 

Crayton: There’s one other angle on this mat 
ter of distribution that I think should be brought 
in, Governor—that’s the sale of goods. 
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Leuman: Go ahead, Will—you tell how that’s 
done. 

Crayton: Part of the UNRRA supplies that 
go to each country are necessarily distributed as 
relief, but a substantial portion is sold through 
normal channels, to people who have local money, 
and the proceeds used by the Government to buy 
more relief supplies and services for free distri- 
bution. That increases the total amount of goods 
we can supply. 

Fisner: A sort of revolving fund, then. Can 
you give us an example of how it works? 

Crayton: Well, Mr. Fisher, suppose UNRRA 
sends a shipment of. wheat to Greece. The ship- 
ment may be sold to mills there. That enables 
them to start operating their flour mills and then 
supply the retailers. The money from the sale 
of the wheat is in turn used to buy other relief 
supplies produced within the country, and these 
are distributed free of charge to those Greek peo- 
ple who have no money with which to pay. 

Lenman: Some of the funds received from the 
sale of supplies are also used for the employment 
of people in the countries where we provide aid. 
We take only a small staff into each country and 
employ additional local people to help in the vari- 
ous activities which UNRRA carries on. | 

Fisuer: Sounds like a good arrangement. 
But I’ve heard charges that UNRRA goods have 
found their way into the black market when they 
were sold. What about that, Governor Lehman? 

Leuman: In a few cases UNRRA goods may 
have gone astray, Mr. Fisher, but not excessively. 
Of course you have to recognize that price con- 
trols have broken down to a great extent in most 
of the countries where we are operating. With 
the supply of most goods running only about 10 
or 20 percent of the demand, a black market—or 
at least a “gray” market—is almost inevitable. 
But the amount of our supplies that gets into these 
channels of distribution is a comparatively small 
percentage. 

Fisurr: There’s one other question that I hesi- 
tate to bring up, Mr. Lehman—and that’s the 
charge of bad administration in UNRRA. I don’t 
mean to put you on the spot, but it’s a question that 
ought to be answered. 

Leuman: That question doesn’t bother me in the 
least, Mi. Fisher. I’ve had it thrown at me so often 
that I’ve come to expect it. Usually my first reac- 
tion is, if any other organization were in a posi- 
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tion to handle this assignment, I’d say “Go to it, 
and God help you!” 

FisuEr: In other words, it’s a pretty thankless 
job. 

Lenman: It’s the toughest job I’ve ever had 
either in public or private life. Of course, we’ve 
made many mistakes, and we’re the first to admit 
it. But so has every new, quickly organized agency 
as large as this one. The only way to avoid mak- 
ing mistakes is to do nothing and hang up a record 
of “No runs, no hits, no errors”. But that’s not 
the way we chose to operate. We have tried our 
best to get the goods to the people who need them— 
and we'll rest our case on what we have accom- 
plished in that direction. 

Ciayton : We don’t need to be on the defensive 
about UNRRA, Mr. Fisher, because it is really 
doing the job it was set up to do. 

Fisuer: I don’t mean to sound like a carping 
critic, Mr. Clayton, but the fact is, a lot has been 
said and written about UNRRA’s alleged ineffi- 
ciency in the field. We have received quite a 
number of letters asking us to go into this matter. 

Crayton: We’re glad to deal with it, Mr. Fisher. 
But the critics ought to realize one thing: UNRRA 
has been operating under a great number of 
handicaps. 

Fisuer: You might name some of them, Mr. 
Secretary, to put this whole issue in perspective. 

Crayton: Well, first of all, as we mentioned a 
few minutes ago, UNRRA as a post-war relief 
agency had great difficulty in getting trained 
people while the war was on. 

LeuMan: We were the “runt of the litter”, so 
to speak. Not only on priorities for personnel, 
but for shipping and supplies as well. 

Crayton: Then there was the difficulty in plan- 
ning for relief, when most of the countries were 
in the war zone or behind enemy lines up to the 
very last minute before surrender. 

Leuman: Yes, for these strategic reasons, and 
because of political complications in eastern 
Europe, we were not always in a position to pro- 
vide aid right after liberation. For many months 
we didn’t know, for example, whether a Polish 
government was going to be established. And 
since UNRRA has to operate through the various 
sovereign states, that held us up. 

Fisuer: Once you got over these hurdles, 
though, Mr. Lehman, things went much faster. 

Leuman: As fast as we could make them go— 
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which usually meant as fast as we could find ships 
and trucks to deliver the goods. 

Crayton: UNRRA has been damned for not 
doing enough, because it couldn’t operate in west- 
ern Europe, or because it wasn’t allowed to do 
reconstruction work. Its charter provides only 
for relief and rehabilitation, but not for recon- 
struction. 

Leuman: And we’ve been damned by some for 
doing too much—even though we have never had 
the resources to do half the job that should be done. 

Fisuer: Well, I can see why it’s a tough assign- 
ment. 

Leuman: And it’s not made any easier by the 
fact that we have 47 bosses—47 nations. But that 
makes the job more interesting. 

Fisuer: Another point that sometimes comes 
up is whether UNRRA is really run as an inter- 
national agency, or whether it’s dominated by the 
Americans and the British. Aren’t most of your 
employees here in Washington Americans? 

Lenuman: Yes, but that’s inevitable. Most of 
our London employees are British. We have to 
take the best people we can get, wherever we are. 
But we do have 25 different nationalities repre- 
sented on our Washington staff; and there are 
over 30 on the London staff. 

Fisuer: And how about your staffs in the field ¢ 
That’s where a good deal of the criticism comes 
from—criticism by returning Congressmen and 
others. They claim the field organization isn’t 
functioning very smoothly. 

LeuMan: We pick nationals of the different 
countries for our field staffs so far as possible— 
people who know the language and the country. 
We give them the best training we can, but of 
course they’re on their own for considerable pe- 
riods at times. Most of them have done their work 
pretty well; where they have failed, we have 
replaced sens. 

Fisuer: Well, it seems to come down to this: 
You have tackled a gigantic job, one which in- 
volves the very lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people. And you are getting the supplies out to 
them as fast as possible, considering the hand- 
icaps you’ve been working under. 

Crayton: And I think when the whole thing 
is over, Mr. Fisher, you'll find that UNRRA as 
the first international relief agency will have 
proven a success. The main thing now is that we 
must not desert UNRRA in the middle of that 
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job. I believe America’s conscience will prevent 
that from happening. 

Fisuer: Well, thank you, Mr. Clayton, ang 
thank you Mr. Lehman, for giving us this frank 
discussion of the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Announcer: That was Sterling Fisher, Diree 
tor of the NBC University of the Air. He has beg 
interviewing Director General Herbert Lehma 
of UNRRA and Mr. William L. Clayton, Assist 
ant Secretary of State for economic affairs, in the 
second of a limited series of programs on inter 
national organizations. The discussion was 
adapted for radio by Selden Menefee. 

This was the thirty-sixth program in a series 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy,” presented as a pub 
lic service by the NBC University of the Air. You 
can obtain printed copies of these broadcasts at 
10 cents each in coin. If you would like to receive 
copies of 13 of the broadcasts, send $1 to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. Special rates an 
available for large orders. Address your order 
to the NBC University of the Air, Radio City, 
New York 20, New York. NBC also invites your 
questions and comments. 

Next week we shall present a special program 
entitled “Report from the Balkans”, featuring 
members of a congressional committee which re 
cently returned from Europe. Participants wil 
include Representative Wickersham of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the committee, and Representative 
Horan of Washington. 

The following week we shall resume the limited 
series on international organizations with a short 
wave broadcast from Paris, featuring members of 


the United States Delegation to the International . 


Labor Conference. Following that program the 
series will move to London for broadcasts on the 
United Nations Educational and Cultural Confer 
ence and other international organizations. 
Kennedy Ludlam speaking in Washington, D& 
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Consular Offices 


The American Consulate General at Hong Kong, 
China, was reestablished on October 14, 1945. 
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Financial Arrangements Favorable 


to International Trade 


Remarks by CHARLES BUNN! 


[Released to the press October 17] 

I grew up ina railroad household and remember 
quite well that the most important single factor in 
the prosperity or otherwise of most American rail- 
roads is the volume of freight and passenger traf- 
fic. I assume the same thing is true of shipping. 
We are therefore talking today about cargoes. 

I propose, principally, to ask and illustrate two 
questions, the first of which is this: How are the 
foreign customers of American exporters and of 
American ship operators going to pay for the large 
volume of goods and services which we would like 
to sell them and which they would like to buy ? 

This was already a problem before the war, as 
you know. During the war two things have hap- 
pened which have made the problem much more 
serious. 

In the first place various foreign countries, and 
in particular Britain, have to a great extent liqui- 
dated the overseas investments the returns on 
which used to provide part of their foreign-ex- 
change requirements. In the second place, the 
United States has developed new lines of produc- 
tion during the war which seem almost certain to 
take the place to a substantial extent of things 
that we used to buy from abroad. It seems un- 
likely, for instance, that American factories and 
mills will ever buy as much natural rubber or raw 
silk as they did before synthetic production on a 

. large scale was developed in this country. 

The question therefore is: What new products 

and services and in what quantities will American 
businessmen purchase from the world in large 
enough volume to enable foreigners to make pay- 
ment in this country not only for the goods and 
services we hope to sell but also for the service on 
the loans which we shall certainly make within 
the next couple of years? 
_ Let me make one point which is perfectly clear 
to most of you, but it is frequently misunderstood. 
It is not necessary that the United States ever 
balance its accounts with each country separately ; 
it is only necessary that we balance our accounts 
with the rest of the world. 

The point is illustrated by a very familiar 


example—the old triangular trade between the 
United States, southeastern Asia, and Europe. In 
the old days the United States purchased very 
large quantities of rubber, tin, and some other 
materials from southeastern Asia. We sold some 
goods in that area, but they amounted to much less 
in dollars than what we purchased from it. Mer- 
chants in the rubber-producing countries pur- 
chased their foreign requirements largely in Brit- 
ain and Europe and made payment in part with 
the proceeds of their sales to this country. That 
gave merchants in Europe, and especially in Brit- 
ain, available credit in New York and made it 
possible for us to sell to European countries, and 
especially to Britain, much larger amounts than 
we bought from those particular sources. The 
result was a larger trade all around than would 
have been the case if each country had had to 
limit its exports to each other country to the 
amount it bought from that country. It is hard 
to see how international trade can be either large 
or prosperous unless what the bankers call a multi- 
lateral system of payments can be recreated. 

To create such a system again and on an im- 
proved basis is, of course, one of the main pur- 
poses of the International Monetary Fund. We 
have to remember that the Fund agreement has 
not yet been approved by many countries and that 
a good many current international trade and fi- 
nancial arrangements do not provide for converti- 
ble foreign exchange but provide instead for direct 
bilateral clearing and settlements between the 
countries concerned. The second question, there- 
fore, is whether and how soon it will be possible 
actually to put into operation the security against 
exchange controls and blocked currencies which 
the multilateral system of clearings and payments 
under the International Monetary Fund is in- 
tended to provide. Until that system is put into 


1Made before the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute and the Propeller Club of the United States at a panel 
discussion on world-trade opportunities in New York on 
Oct. 17, 1945. Mr. Bunn is Adviser to the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, Office of International Trade Policy, De- 
partment of State. 
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effect exporters trying to sell American goods in 
. foreign countries will be met in many places by 
regulations of exchange and imports which pre- 
vent people who would like to become their cus- 
tomers from doing so, and ship-owners who are 
paid in foreign currencies may have trouble 
bringing home their money. It is greatly to the 
interest of the United States, and of every other 
trading and seafaring country, to hasten the day 
when currencies are convertible at stable rates and 
when merchants in all countries can buy at their 
own banks the foreign currency they need to make 
purchases abroad. Until that is brought about 
trade will be hamstrung and cargoes will be small. 

The immediate and pressing problem of ex- 
change control against the dollar boils down to 
the fact that so many foreign countries need large 
amounts of reconstruction goods from us and are 
short of dollar credits to make payment. That 
same shortage, and the fear of shortage later, pre- 
vents them from adhering to the Monetary Fund 
agreement. Emergency financial help is needed 
to get off of dead center. 

Dollar loans to foreign countries are too nar- 
rowly conceived if they are thought of merely as 
devices to stimulate particular exports connected 
with each loan. If that is all we do we shall be 
back in the same boat as soon as the money is used 
up. A much more important purpose of any for- 
eign lending program in today’s emergency should 
be to break the present log-jam—to help restore 
the earning power and credit of our foreign cus- 
’ tomers and Allies, so that they may join with us in 
creating a world system under which businessmen 
in any country can buy any currency they need to 
make a foreign payment. When that has been 
accomplished, we shall have more foreign trade 
than we have ever had before, and ship-owners 
who receive freight charges in a foreign currency 
will be able to bring their money home. 

The trade that accompanies that sort of a system 
must move in all directions, for neither the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund nor any other monetary 
scheme can keep our foreign customers in dollars 
if the trade in goods and services is chronically and 
largely out of balance in our favor. So I come 
back to the original question: What goods and 
services are we going to buy abroad in larger 
quantities then we ever did before? Until we find 
some answer to that question no prediction about 


the volume of United States exports or of United 
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States cargoes will be valid for any substantia} 
period ahead. 

Put in another way, the question might read 
thus: What United States tariff rates can be re 
duced under the Trade Agreements Act in sucha 
way as to encourage largely increased imports of 
particular foreign products and do it without 
causing serious injury or danger to any domestic 
industry in the United States? Anyone who cap 
answer that question wisely will deserve well of his 
country. 


Proposed International Health 
Organization 


REQUESTS FROM CHINA AND BRAZIL ON 
CALLING OF CONFERENCE 


Ministry OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS 
Chungking, September 14, 1945. 
EXCELLENCY : 

At the United Nations Conference on Inter 
national Organization at San Francisco, the Dele 
gations of Brazil and China submitted a joint 
declaration, proposing a general conference for 
establishing an international health organization, 
which reads as follows: 

“The Delegations of Brazil and China recom- 
mend that a General Conference be convened 
within the next few months for the purpose of 
establishing an international health organization. 

“They intend to consult further with the repre 
sentatives of other delegations with a view to the 
early convening of such a General Conference, to 
which each of the governments here represented 
will be invited to send representatives. 

“They recommend that, in the preparation of 
plan for the international health organization, full 
consideration should be given to the relation of 
such organization to, and methods of associating 
it with, other institutions, national as well 
international which already exist or which may 
hereafter be established in the field of health. 

“They recommend that the proposed inter 
national health organization be brought into re 
lationship with the Economic and Social Council.” 

The representatives of all the United Nations 
voted unanimously to associate themselves with 
this declaration. 
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In accordance with the terms of this declaration 
the Chinese Delegation consulted, informally and 
on the technical level, with representatives of 
other delegations including those of the United 
States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., France and 
Brazil with a view to the early convening of such 
a general conference for establishing an inter- 
national health organization. As a result of these 
consultations, the Chinese Government is anxious 
to ascertain if your Government is willing to join 
with it and the Governments of the powers above 
mentioned in sponsoring such a general con- 
ference for establishing an international health 
organization. 

It is suggested that this conference be convened 
as soon as possible. 

It is our understanding that a similar communi- 
cation is being addressed to Your Government by 
the Government of Brazil. 

Accept [ete. ] 

Kan NalI-KUANC 
Political Vice Minister in charge of 
Ministerial Affairs 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
His Excellency 
Lt.-General Patrick Hurtey, 
American Ambassador, 
Chungking. 


WasuineTon, September 13, 1945. 
EXcELLENCY, 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency, in 
accord with instructions which I have received, 
that the Brazilian Government is keenly interested 
in the meeting, in the near future, of the Con- 
ference for the creation of an International Health 
Organization, as set forth in a joint proposal by 
the Brazilian and Chinese Delegations, unani- 
mously approved at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization, held in San 
Francisco, 

2. The Brazilian Government requests the co- 
operation of the Government of the United States 
of America to sponsor the aforementioned Con- 
ference, simultaneously with the Governments of 
Brazil, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Great Britain, France and China. 

3. The Brazilian Government proposes that the 
Conference be held in the United States at the 
earliest possible date after the end of October next, 
and would receive with great satisfaction the 
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acceptance of this proposal, the Government of 
the United States assuming the initiative of call- 
ing the meeting approximately within that period, 
and of taking other necessary steps in connection 
therewith. 

4. I shall greatly appreciate it if Your Excel- 
lency will kindly enable me to transmit to my 
Government, as soon as possible, the decision of 
the Government of the United States in respect 
to the foregoing. 

I take this opportunity [etc.] 


A. Boutrrreau Fragoso 
Chargé @Affaires, a.i. 


Ocroser 5, 1945. 
Sir: 

The receipt is acknowledged of your note of 
September 13, 1945, requesting the cooperation of 
the United States Government in the convening, 
at an early date, of a conference to create an 
international health organization. 

At San Francisco the United States Delegation 
to the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization approved the joint declaration of 
Brazil and China to which you refer, and I wish 
to assure you that the United States Government 
warmly supports the purpose of the declaration, 
namely, the establishment of an organization which 
can deal effectively with international health 
problems. 

The United States Government is therefore 
happy to accept the invitation of your Govern- 
ment to join with the Governments of Brazil, 
China, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in sponsoring 
a conference to establish an international health 
organization. 

The proposal of the Brazilian Government that 
the conference should be held in the United States 
is also acceptable to the United States Govern- 
ment. On receiving information from the Em- 
bassy that the other sponsoring Governments so 
desire, the United States Government will assume 
the initiative and take the necessary preliminary 
steps without delay. 

Accept [etc.] 

Dean ACHESON 
Acting Secretary of State 
Mr. A. Bou.irreau Fragoso, 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of Brazil. 
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Advisory Health-Group Meeting 


[Released to the press October 16] 

Prompt action in the development of an inter- 
national health organization was urged by 30 
leaders in public health and civic activities at a 
two-day meeting held in the Department of State 
on October 11 and 12 of an advisory health group 
called by the Department under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

In welcoming the group, Under Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson informed them that the dele- 
gates at the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization in San Francisco had recog- 
nized the importance of health problems and their 
solution and had unanimously approved a joint 
declaration proposed by Brazil and China calling 
for the early convening of a general conference for 
the purpose of establishing an international health 
organization. He further stated that the Depart- 
ment had received notes from Brazil and China 
requesting the United States to join with them and 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and France in sponsoring the organi- 
zation. 

Attention was directed by the advisory group to 
the destruction in Europe and Asia of facilities 
for the maintenance of health and to the dispersal 
of trained health personnel. Emphasis was placed 
on the urgency of the need for reconstruction and 
the early application of new discoveries in the field 
of medicine and insect control in order to prevent 
the spread of epidemics during the post-war 
period. 

The group recommended that the United States 
Government associate itself immediately with 
other nations in taking steps leading to the early 
formation of a new and broad international health 
organization, to be closely linked with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Certain general functions visualized for the 
organization are the collection and analysis of 
world-wide disease statistics as a basis for epidemic 
control; assistance to national health services to 
control diseases at their sources; centralization, 
consolidation, and subsequent distribution of 
health and medical knowledge; standardization 
and control of drugs and other therapeutic agents. 

Citing an example of effective organized inter- 


national action in the control of an epidemic, Dr, 
Frank Boudreau, formerly Secretary of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations, described the 
action taken by the League at the request of the 
Greek Government in 1928 when dengue fever, g 
mosquito-transmitted disease, struck Greece, rm 
ducing its effective manpower to an extent that 
railroads, ports, and all essential activities wer 
paralyzed. The League immediately summoned 
from nations throughout the world a group of out- 
standing experts in mosquito control, sending them 
to Athens. There these experts consulted with the 
Greek Government and worked out a plan which 
was put into effect by the Government, bringing 
the epidemic under control, restoring essential 
services to Greece, and preventing the spread of 
dengue to neighboring countries. 

Emphasis was placed by the advisory group @ 
the importance of stamping out disease at its 
source, in place of the older methods of attempting 
to limit the spread of disease through interna 
tional quarantine. The control of typhus fever in 
World War IT was cited as a striking example of 
the effectiveness of such attack. In the World 
War of 1914, serious epidemics of typhus spread 
throughout the armed forces and ravaged civilian 
populations in central Europe. Attempts to con 
trol its spread through quarantine isolation wer 
ineffective because of the necessity of moving 
troops regardless of disease and insect infestation. 
Typhus, which has been thus spread over wide 
areas during the war, continued to rage following 
the war, particularly in Poland, where it continued 
to be reintroduced by repatriates. The typhus 
danger became acute in World War II after the 
landings of Allied forces in Italy, when typhus 
broke out in Naples. Although the troops were 
largely protected by new vaccines, there was great 
danger of spread throughout the civilian popule 
tions of southern and central Europe from this 
single source. By attacking the disease vig 
orously by delousing the civilian population with 
the new and dramatically effective insecticide, 
D.D.T., the disease was promptly stamped out i 
Naples before any significant spread could occut. 

It was pointed out by the advisory group that 
prompt attack on old diseases at their source 
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new agents offers an international health agency 
opportunities greater than any previously existing. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was praised for the effective way 
in which it had assumed certain international 
health functions during the war. It was pointed 
out that a new agency must be ready to take over 
these functions when the temporary relief agency 
ceases to function. 

Members of the group made specific suggestions 
as to the scope and structure of the contemplated 
new organization, recognizing that final decision 
as to these matters rests not with the United States 
but with all nations concerned. The group urged 
that the United States use its influence to create 
an organization which would be technically compe- 
tent and at the same time representative of the 
interests of the peoples of the world, who, it 
pointed out, are the recipients of health services 
and therefore deeply interested in all health 
matters. 

A complete list of those attending the two-day 
session follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Honorable Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State 

Mr. William T. Ham, Acting Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Labor, Social, and Health Affairs 

Mr. Philip Burnett, Division of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Miss Marcia Maylott, Division of International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Miss Emma Joyce, Health Counselor, Division of Depart- 
mental Personnel 

Dr. L. L. Williams, Jr., Division of International Labor, 
Social, and Health Affairs 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, Division of International Labor, 
Social, and Health Affairs 

Mr. H. B. Calderwood, Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs 


U.S. Pusuic Heauru Service 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, Chairman 

Dr. James A. Doull, Chief, Office of International Health 
Relations 

Dr. James A. Crabtree, Office of International Health 
Relations 

Dr. Michael B. Shimkin, Office of International Health 
Relations 

Miss Henderson 


Miss Margaret Arnstein, Consultant Public Health Nurse, 
State of New York Department of Health 

Dr. Walter L. Bierring, Commissioner, Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health 
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. E. L. Bishop, Director of Health, Tennessee Valley 
Authority 
. Arch Booth, Assistant General Manager, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 
. Frank G. Boudreau, Director, Milbank Memorial 
Fund 
. Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director, Social Insurance 
Activities, American Federation of Labor 
. Hugh S. Cumming, Director, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau 
. Wilburt C. Davison, Dean, Duke University School of 
Medicine 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, President, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice President and Statistician, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, Managing Director, National Tu- 
berculosis Association 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor, Journal of the American 
Medical Association 
Mr. Howard W. Green, Secretary, Cleveland Health 
Council 
Mr. George T. Guernsey, Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Rear Admiral John Harper, Chief of Professional Di- 
vision, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy De- 
partment 
Dr. Victor Heiser, National Association of Manufacturers 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General, U.S. Army 
Dr. John W. Lawlah, Dean, Howard University School of 
Medicine 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland, Medical Coordinator, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways ° 
Dr. G. Ford McGinnes, National Medical Director, Ameri- 
can Red Cross 
Dr. A. A. Moll, Assistant Director, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau 
Dr. Joseph E. Moore, Director of Syphilology, Johns Hop- 
kins University 
Dr. John Musser, School of Medicine, Tulane University 
Mr. Basil O’Connor, Chairman, American Red Cross 
Dr. Lowell J. Reed, Dean, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health 
Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, Chief, Preventive Medicine 
Service, U.S. Army 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker, Professor of Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Dr. George Strode, Director, International Health Di- 
vision, Rockefeller Foundation 
Mr. Howard Strong, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Dr. William H. Taliaferro, Department of Bacteriology 
and Parasitology, University of Chicago 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Mayo Clinic 
Dr. C-E. A. Winslow, Editor, American Journal of Public 
Health 
Mr. Abel Wolman, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
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International Boundary Along the Pilcomayo River 


Argentina-Paraguay 


The American Embassy at Asuncién has in- 
formed the Department of State of the exchange 
of ratifications at Asuncién on August 15, 1945, of 
the Complementary Treaty Establishing Defini- 
tive Boundary Between the Republics of Argen- 
tina and Paraguay Along the Pilcomayo River, 
and special protocol, signed at Buenos Aires June 
1, 1945. With the ratification of the new treaty 
and the special protocol annexed thereto a defini- 
tive boundary line is provided for between the two 
countries along that section of the Pilcomayo 
River which has been under dispute for over 68 
years or since the signing of the boundary treaty 
of February 3, 1876, which failed to take into 
account the fact that in the area between the points 
known as “Horqueta” and “Salto Palmar” there 
is no actual river but only swamp lands with a 
network of small streams which appear following 
heavy rains. 

Article 1 of the treaty establishes the new 
boundary in accordance with the final recom- 
mendations of the final report of the “Mixed 
Argentine-Paraguayan Boundary Commission”, 
dated in Asuncién August 16, 1944. The final 
report, which is attached to the treaty as an an- 
nex, was approved by the Government of Argen- 
tina through Decree No. 27.177 M-240 of October 
9, 1944 and by the Government of Paraguay 
through Decree No. 5.950 of November 9, 1944. 
The commission drew up the boundary in accord- 
ance with article 2 of the Complementary Bound- 
ary Treaty and with article 2 of the special 
protocol attached to the Complementary Boundary 
Treaty between Argentina and Paraguay signed 
July 5, 1939. , 

Article 2 of the 1945 treaty provides for the 
establishment of a “Mixed Commission for the De- 
marcation of Boundaries”, which will undertake 
the demarcation and definition of the boundary 
line fixed in article 1 above, and will also be in- 
trusted with the duty of marking the boundaries 
fixed by article 1 of the 1939 treaty. The commis- 
sion will initiate its duties within six months after 
the exchange of ratifications. 

Article 3 provides that in order to insure the 


*Where Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia meet. 


permanence of the dividing line and the utilizatig 
of the volume of water, the two Governments agry 
to the execution of the works indicated in the pr 
liminary project prepared by the “Mixed Tech 
nical Commission of Hydraulic Studies and Work 
of the Pilecomayo River”. These works shall 
commenced in not more than two and a half yeay 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of 
the present treaty. 

Article 4 establishes a “Mixed Technical Com. 
mission for Hydraulic Works of the Pilcomay 
River” to execute and supervise the hydraulic 
works referred to above. This commission willbe. 
gin its duties not more than three months from 
the date of the exchange of ratifications. Within 
the following twelve months this commission wil 
submit the definitive plan of the works and th 
budget for them to both Governments, which in 
turn will make known their decision within two 
months from the date of presentation of the plan 
and budget. 

In Article 5 both Governments agree to estab- 
lish a system of administrative control over the 
waters for the whole course of the Pilcomay 
River, from the tripartite point “Esmeralda” 
until its outlet into the Paraguayan River, as well 
as of maintenance of the works and of utilization 
of the volume of water and the corresponding 
measures taken in each case as soon as possible to 
prevent deviations and alterations in the present 
course of the Pilcomayo River, in the first and 
third sector and, in the definitive course of the 
river, in the second sector. To this end a perms 
nent “Mixed Argentine-Paraguayan Commissi@i 
of Administration and Observation of the Pileo- 
mayo River” will be formed, composed of ome 
expert from each country. Until such time as the 
hydraulic works provided for in article 3 af 
completed, this task will be undertaken by the 
“Mixed Technical Commission for Hydraulit 
Works,” provided for in article 4. 

Article 6 provides that for the purposes of 
financing and allocating the works provided fori 
article 3 and for the purposes of the proper fun 
tioning and regulation of the mixed commissiols 
provided for in articles 2, 4, and 5 of the treaty, 
special protocol annexed to the treaty would 
signed on the same day. 
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Article 7 provides that the treaty will enter into 
force on the exchange of ratifications. 

The special protocol signed also June 1, 1945, 
sets forth procedure to be followed. Article 4 of 
the protocol provides that within six months after 
the minutes of the “Mixed Commission for the 
Demarcation of Boundaries” are received, the two 
Governments pledge themselves to evacuate the 
areas which will pass from the jurisdiction of one 
country to that of another. 

Article 14 of the protocol states that within two 
months following the approval. of the final plan 
of works and budget referred to in article 4 of the 
complementary treaty, both Governments will 
decide which of them will undertake the execution 
of these works, which works will be assigned to 
government agencies or to private firms of the 
same nationality as the designated country. It is 
stipulated in article 15 that the country designated 
to carry out the works will defray all expenses ‘in 
connection with their execution. 

The protocol also entered into force on the day 
of the exchange of the ratifications thereof. 


Travel to Korea 


[Released to the press October 16] 

Military government exercised in the American 
zone of control south of the 38° parallel in Korea 
under American armed forces has initiated a policy 
of seeking advice on local matters from represent- 
ative Koreans in their individual capacities. In 
line with this policy, the opportunity to return 
from abroad is now open to Koreans who are in- 
terested in rendering service to their countrymen. 
Applications for exit permits are being received by 
the Visa Division of the Department of State. Ap- 
proval for travel to and entry into that portion of 
Korea now under occupation by American armed 
forces is a matter which is taken up by the Visa 
Division with the War Department in the course 
of applications for exit permits. The first appli- 
cant has received his permit and is now on his 
way to Korea. 

Return to the area of Korea under American 
occupation by Koreans who have been resident in 
China is also recognized as desirable, and trans- 
fp Portation for such individuals is subject to arrange- 
ments being made in accordance with facilities 
_ under United States Army direction in 

na, 


Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission 


DATE FOR FIRST MEETING 
[Released to the press October 19] 

Because of travel difficulties, several of the gov- 
ernments which will participate in the Far East- 
ern Advisory Commission have requested post- 
ponement of the initial meeting originally set for 
October 23. Therefore it has been decided to hold 
the first meeting of the Commission on October 
30, 1945. 


APPOINTMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 
[Released to the press October 16] 
China 

The American Embassy in Chungking has in- 
formed the Department of State that the Chinese 
Government has designated His Excellency, Wei 
Tao-ming, Chinese Ambassador in Washington, 
as the Chinese representative on the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission. 


[Released to the press October 17] 
Great Britain 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the British Government that it has appointed Lord 
Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States, 
as its representative on the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission. Sir George Sansom, Minister Coun- 
selor of the British Embassy in Washington, has 
been appointed alternate for Lord Halifax. 


[Released to the press October 18] 
Commonwealth of the Philippines 

The Commonwealth of the Philippines has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the United States Gov- 
ernment to attend the meeting of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission. Brig. Gen. Carlos Ro- 
mulo, Resident Commissioner of the Philippines, 
has been appointed the representative on the 
Commission. His alternate will be Tomas Con- 
fesor, member of the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission. 


[Released to the press October 20] 
New Zealand 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the New Zealand Government that it has ap- 
pointed the Honorable C. A. Berendsen, New 
Zealand Minister to the United States, as its rep- 
resentative on the Far Eastern Advisory Commis- 
sion. 
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The Post-War Period in the Far East 


J Address by JOHN CARTER VINCENT! 


[Released to the press October 20] 

Travel, unless undertaken out of curiosity or for 
fun, generally presupposes a destination. Foreign 
policy, unless undertaken out of curiosity or for 
fun, presupposes objectives. And in 1945 we 
can’t afford foreign policy for fun or as a luxury. 

We—the American people—must decide upon 
our objectives and then search for policies and im- 
plementing procedures best calculated to achieve 
our objectives. Objectives should be so clearly 
expressive of the national will as to arouse little 
controversy. On the other hand, policies to 
achieve these objectives may be, as we well know, 
subject to considerable debate. A policy pursued 
may of necessity represent not the most direct 
route toward an objective but a compromise of 
various views as to the best route to follow, or it 
may represent deviations along the route to meet 
special and immediate problems. These condi- 
tions often account for divergencies between pol- 
icies followed by the Government and those advo- 
cated by independent writers and commentators. 

A statement of objectives, as I have said, does 
not generally meet with these difficulties. I am 
therefore going to state a few broad objectives of 
foreign policy on which I believe we can all agree 
and then examine some of our policies in the light 
of those objectives. I realize in what I am about 
to say that our objectives have universal applica- 
tion and that our policies are in many instances 
also not limited to any special area. But I am 
talking about the Far East—at least that is what 
I was asked to do. 

And I want to make one other, perhaps obvious, 
distinction clear: that is, the distinction between 
objectives and policies. Take, for example, two 
much-used words: secwrity and cooperation. I 
have frequently heard international cooperation 
spoken of as an objective of our foreign policy. 


*Made at the Foreign Policy Association Forum, 
“Between War and Peace,” in New York, N. Y., on Oct. 20, 
1945. Mr. Vincent is Director of the Office of Far Bastern 
Affairs, Department of State. 


It is not. It is a policy to achieve our objective, 
one of the most vital being the security of the 
United States. But lest you misunderstand mg, 
let me add and emphasize that I consider inter. 
national cooperation the most important of ou 
foreign policies, if we are to achieve our security 
objective. 

What are the objectives of our foreign policig 
that I have in mind? They can be stated quite 
simply. They are: (1) to provide for the security 
of the United States and the maintenance of inter. 
national peace and (2) to create in the relations 
among states conditions conducive to mutually 
beneficial commercial and cultural exchanges 
which will promote international welfare and 
understanding. 

In a joint statement issued from Chungking om 

Ay June 24, 1944, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
Vice President Wallace enunciated an objective 
directly related to those I have stated. They said: 
“The objective of victory in the Pacific is the estab 
lishment of a democratic peace based on political 
and social stability deriving from government de 
voted to the welfare of peoples.” They then, as! 
shall do, went on to name some policies which they 
considered essential to the achievement of that ob 
jective. They said: “Enduring peace in the 
Pacific will depend upon (1) effective, permanent 
demilitarization of Japan; (2) understanding, 
friendship, and collaboration between and among 
the four principal powers in the Pacific area— 
China, the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations—and 
among all United Nations willing to share inf 
responsibilities of post-war international order; 
and (3) recognition of the fundamental right off. . 
presently dependent Asiatic peoples to self- 
government, and the early adoption of measures il 
the political, economic, and social fields to prepal 
those dependent peoples for self-governme 
within a specified practical time limit.” I believé 
there will be found in America little or no dispost 
tion to question those policies. 





sail MacArthur. 
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Bgeneralized. Ourpoliciescannotbe. They mustbe 
adapted to meet divergent geographical, political, 
and social situations. In the Far East we have 
(1) a defeated and so far unregenerate Japan; 
# (2) Korea, which is to start on the road to inde- 

ndence after two generations of subjection to 
Japan; (3) China, our Ally and long-time friend, 
whose principal problems, now that the menace of 
Japan has been removed, are political unity and 
economic reconstruction; (4) Siam, an independ- 
ent nation which has for the past five years been 
under the domination of Japan; and (5) the 
colonial area of southeast Asia under the sover- 
eignty of our Allies. 

With regard to Japan, a White House release on 
September 22 gave in some 15 pages a clear sum- 
mary of our policy toward Japan. It was en- 
titled “U.S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan”. I commend it to you. I will mention 
also, but modesty forbids my commending it, a 
broadcast in which I participated two weeks ago 
on the same subject.* A brief quotation from the 
White House release may serve to refresh your 
interest. 


Our objectives in regard to the Far East can be 


“Japan will be completely disarmed and de- 
militarized. The authority of the militarists and 


iq: the influence of militarism will be totally elimi- 


nated from her political, economic, and social life. 
Institutions expressive of the spirit of militarism 
and aggression will be vigorously suppressed. 

“, . . The Japanese people shall be encouraged 
to develop a desire for individual liberties and 
respect for fundamental human rights, particu- 
larly the freedoms of religion, assembly, speech, 
and the press. They shall also be encouraged to 
Bform democratic and representative organiza- 
tions. 

“... The Japanese people shall be afforded 
opportunity to develop for themselves an economy 
which will permit the peacetime requirements of 
the population to be met.” 


We are all keenly interested in how these pol- 
icies will be implemented. I hope this interest 
ing “ll remain keen—but not impatient. General 
nq MacArthur is in my opinion doing a good job. 

ff Ve should not try to “hustle” the East, or General 
Reform in the social, economic, and 
“BPolitical structure of Japan must be a gradual 
# Process, wisely initiated and carefully fostered. 
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You are also no doubt interested in the pro- 
posed Far Eastern Advisory Commission. I am 
glad you are. So am I, although it will mean a 
lot of additional work. It is impossible to state 
here and now just how the Commission will oper- 
ate. That will depend in large measure on the 
Commission, but I am confident that with General 
McCoy as our representative we will do our full 
share in making it work. 

At present, and for the past 10 months, the 
State, War, Navy Coordinating Committee, called 
SWNCC, has been formulating policy for the 
President’s approval on questions of basic im- 
portance, including those connected with the sur- 
render and administration of Japan and of lib- 
erated areas in the Far East. I am chairman of 
the SWNCC Subcommittee for the Far East. 
This subcommittee devotes its energies to the 
preparation of policy papers and directives con- 
cerning Far Eastern matters. The subcommittee 
meets twice a week to consider papers presented 
by specialists on the various subjects under con- 
sideration. These papers, when approved, are 
submitted to the over-all State, War, Navy Com- 
mittee, which is composed of high-ranking officials 
of the three departments. On the military as- 
pects of papers, the views of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are obtained and carefully considered. 
Papers of basic importance, after being adopted 
by the top Committee, are submitted by the Sec- 
retary of State to the President for his approval. 

The policy paper from which I have quoted was 
prepared in SWNCC and approved by the Presi- 
dent. A reading of the subheadings in that docu- 
ment will give you an idea of some of the special 
subjects dealt with in our papers. Those head- 
ings include such subjects as war criminals; 
economic demilitarization; promotion of demo- , 
cratic forces; fiscal, monetary, and banking poli- 
cies; equality of opportunity for foreign enter- 
prise in Japan; individual liberties and demo- 
cratic processes. One of them, entitled “Relation- 
ship to Japanese Government”, calls for special 
mention. Shortly after the Japanese surrender 
to General MacArthur on September 9, the fol- 
lowing message was sent to General MacArthur: 


“1, The authority of the Emperor and the Jap- 
anese Government to rule the State is subordinate 


to you as Supreme Commander for the Allied 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 23, 1945, p. 423. 
® BuLLeETIN of Oct. 7, 1945, p. 538. 
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powers. You will exercise your authority as you 
deem proper to carry out your mission. Our re- 
lations with Japan do not rest on a contractual 
basis, but on an unconditional surrender. Since 
your authority is supreme, you will not entertain 
any question on the part of the Japanese as to its 
scope. 

“2. Control of Japan shall be exercised through 
the Japanese Government to the extent that such 
an arrangement produces satisfactory results. 
This does not prejudice your right to act directly 
if required. You may enforce the orders issued 
by you by the employment of such measures as 
you deem necessary, including the use of force. 

“3. The statement of intentions contained in 
the Potsdam Declaration will be given full effect. 
It will not be given effect, however, because we 
consider ourselves bound in a contractual rela- 
tionship with Japan as a result of that document. 
It will be respected and given effect because the 
Potsdam Declaration forms a part of our policy 
stated in good faith with relation to Japan and 
with relation to peace and security in the Far 
East.” ¢ 


This, I think, makes quite clear our interpreta- 
tion of the Potsdam Declaration and also quite 
clear for General MacArthur what his relation- 
ship is to the Japanese Government. 

In Korea our policy problems are both obvious 
and difficult.’ Korea is to be separated from Japan 
and become an independent member of the family 
of nations. But Korea, after years of subjection 
to Japan, is not immediately prepared to exercise 
self-government. We therefore advocate a period 
of trusteeship during which Koreans will be pre- 
pared to take over the independent administration 
Ger their country. How long that will require 

reither you nor I can say; we will agree, however, 
that the briefer the period, the better. 

The present division of Korea north and south 
of latitude 38 into Russian and American zones 
of occupation was made for military operational 
purposes and for purposes of surrender. It is 
manifestly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
administration of the country, and we hope to 
work out with our Soviet Allies, who are in the 
northern half of the country, a liaison and under- 
standing which will solve many administrative 


Y + Buiierin of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 480. 


* BuLLerin of June TU, 1945, p. a 
* Butxetin of Mar. 25, 1944, p. 275. 
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problems prior to the establishment of a t 
ship in which we expect the Allies principal} 
interested in Korea to participate. 

In the southern half of Korea, which our mij 
tary authorities are administering, a consultatj 
council composed of Koreans has been establishg 
Koreans from abroad are being encouraged { 
return to Korea to participate in this council anf 
in the administration. 

Our policy with regard to Korea is then to bring 
into being as quickly as possible an independe 
democratic, and prosperous nation. As soon asif 
is feasible to do so, I should like to see America 
businessmen, missionaries, and cultural organiz 
tions established in Korea and contributing th 
share toward implementing American _policig 
there. 

In southeast Asia a situation has developed 
the liking of none of us, least of all to the Briti 
the French, the Dutch, and, I gather, to the Ap 
namese and Indonesians. With regard to ¢ 
situation in French Indochina, this Governmenl 
does not question French sovereignty in that 
Our attitude toward the situation in the Dute 
East Indies is similar to that in regard to Frene 
Indochina. In both these areas, however, 
earnestly hope that an early agreement can } 
reached between representatives of the govel 
ments concerned and the Annamese and Iné 


nesians. It is not our intention to assist or pa 
ticipate in forceful measures for the impositiont 


control by the territorial sovereigns, but we woul 
be prepared to lend our assistance, if requeste 
to do so, in efforts to reach peaceful agreementsi 
these disturbed areas. 

In a statement issued by Secretary Hull ¢ 
March 21, 1944, entitled “Bases of the Forelg 
Policy of the United States”,* there occurs the 
lowing paragraph in regard to “dependent p 
ples”: “There rests upon the independent natia@ 
a responsibility in relation to dependent peop 
who aspire to liberty. It should be the du 
of nations having political ties with such pe 
ples . . . to help the aspiring peoples to¢ 
velop materially and educationally, to prepa 
themselves for the duties and responsibilities ¢ 
self-government, and to attain liberty.” 
continues to be American policy. 

With regard to Siam, we have never conside 
ourselves at war with that nation, although # 
Government in control in 1942 declared war on 
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We consider Siam an independ- 
ent and sovereign nation. It is our policy to foster 
friendly relations with Siam and encourage the 
development of healthy democratic institutions 
and a sound economy. We advocate the “Open 
Door” there, as in other areas, and equality of 
treatment by Siam of all nations and their na- 
tionals. ‘The British Government, which declared 
war on Siam in response to Siam’s declaration of 
war on Great Britain, is now negotiating at Kandy 
with the Siamese an agreement to terminate the 
state of hostilities. We have followed these ne- 
gotiations and have reason to hope that they may 
be successfully concluded in the near future.’ 

Our policy toward our Ally China is clear and 
consistent. Our policy has been, is, and will be 
to encourage and assist, when we can appropriately 
do so, the development of a unified, strong, and 
cooperative nation with a government based on 
democratic principles and popular sovereignty. 
Our Ambassador, General Hurley, has worked un- 
flaggingly for the realization of this policy. We 
fought side by side with China in a war against 
Japan which China entered four and a half years 
before we did. We shall continue to collaborate 
with China in the solution of its and our problems. 

Generalissimo Chiang and Mao Tse-tung have 
recently announced a 12-point agreement in re- 
gard to the Kuomintang-Communist problem. 
No one who knows anything about conditions in 
China would argue that the agreement is defini- 
tive, but it allays the fears which were so lively 
a month ago that there would be wide-spread civil 
war in China, and it furnishes the framework for 
an adjustment of the differences between the Gov- 
ernment, the Communists, and other non-govern- 
ment political groups in China. 

At the root of China’s difficulties is the need 
for certain economic reforms, particularly in the 
agrarian field and in the field of taxation. China’s 
leaders realize this, and we may hope that, with 
the return of peace, they will set about instituting 
the necessary reforms. Much is written about the 
industrialization of China. But without reforms, 
one of the primary objectives of which would be 
to increase the individual incomes of the Chinese 
farmers, and without an expanded transportation 
system and a sound currency, industrial develop- 
ment would be meaningless to the Chinese people. 
It would rest on the insecure basis of foreign mar- 
kets for its continued existence. American cap- 
ital and technical know-how will be available to 
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China, I am sure, if China’s reconstruction follows 
the lines I have mentioned. There is every reason 
to believe that Chinese and American businessmen 
can develop and expand their commercial trade 
on a non-discriminatory and mutually beneficial 
basis. It is our policy to encourage commercial 
relations of this kind with China. 

It is our policy to encourage and facilitate the 
reestablishment of American business in China. 
Probably not with all the speed desired, but with 
all the speed we can generate, we are endeavoring 
to get businessmen back into China for their sake 
and for China’s sake. We want them back in 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Tientsin, and other ports 
as quickly as possible. We are reopening con- 
sulates in these and other cities. 

What I have said regarding American business- 
men applies with equal force to missionaries and 
representatives of cultural and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. We want them back in China as 
soon as transportation facilities and conditions in 
China will permit. 

Some question may have arisen in your mind 
with regard to the dispatch of American Marines 
to north China. They have been sent there pur- 
suant to military directives to serve a specific pur- 
pose, that is, to assist Chiang Kai-shek in demobi- 
lizing and repatriating Japanese troops in the area. 
Their stay is temporary. They will be withdrawn 
when they are no longer required for the purpose 
for which they were sent. Generalissimo Chiang 
has announced that the Marines would leave north 
China as soon as they can be relieved by Chinese 
Government forces. The process of relief is now 
in progress. | 

China is in a position to form a buffer or a bridge 
in our relations with the Soviet Union in the Far 
East. We will all agree, I believe, that the bridge 
concept is preeminently preferable, and that it 
should be our policy to make it a fact. I would 
go further and say that only through the coopera- 
tion of China, the U.S.S.R., and ourselves can the 
objectives of our policy in the Far East be achieved. 

In August, the Chinese and Soviet Governments 
entered into certain agreements which we hope 
will stabilize the relations between those two coun- 
tries. It will be our policy to cooperate with China 
and the Soviet Union for stability in the Far East. 
We will cooperate with neither of them in any 


policy directed against the other. 


"Burretin of Aug. 19, 1945, p. 261. 
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Secretary Byrnes has indicated that tne United 
States desires cooperation with the Soviet Union 
on all matters of mutual concern. This attitude 
rests upon a recognition of the importance of 
amicable Soviet-American relations. We know 
that Russia has important interests in the Far 
East. We expect recognition by Russia that we 
also have important interests in that area. We 
shall, therefore, pursue policies consistent with our 
over-all objectives, best calculated to bring about 
Russian recognition of our position in the Far 
East and to accord fair recognition to the Russian 
position in that area—and further, to bring about 
a Russian understanding that our objectives in the 
Far East are in harmony with the objectives of 
any peacefully inclined nation. 

In conclusion, let me recapitulate and pose some 
questions. Our objectives are (1) to provide for 
the security of the United States and the main- 
tenance of international peace; (2) to create in the 
relations among states conditions conducive to 
mutually beneficial commercial and cultural ex- 
changes which will promote international welfare 
and understanding; and (3) the related objective, 
stated by Generalissimo Chiang and Mr. Wallace, 
to establish a democratic peace based on political 
and social stability deriving from government de- 
voted to the welfare of peoples. 

Do we believe that a demilitarized and democ- 
ratized Japan is in line with our objectives or do 
we believe that the revival of a pre-war Japan 
would better suit our purposes? The answer is 
clear and emphatic. We want a completely re- 
generate and reformed Japan. 

Do we feel that the early development of an in- 
dependent, democratic Korea is good policy, not 
simply because we have had a natural predilec- 
tion for independence and democracy for three cen- 
turies, but because we believe that the development 
of such a Korean state would further our objec- 
tives? I am sure we do. 

Do we desire the maintenance and strengthening 
of Siamese sovereignty and democracy because it 
would be “nice” for the Siamese or because it 
would contribute toward the realization of our ob- 
jectives in the Far East? The answer, I suppose, 
is both. We can be sentimental as well as prac- 
tical—as long as we are practical. 

Similarly, do we feel that dependent peoples 
of southeast Asia should be assisted “to prepare 
themselves for the duties and responsibilities of 
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self-government, and to attain liberty”, to y 
Mr. Hull’s words? Do we feel that recognitig 
given to the self-governing aspirations of depend 
ent peoples will be conducive to peace and 
being in the Far East? I believe we do. 

And finally, are we sure that our desire for 
unified and democratic China is not simply an 
pression of our traditional good-will toward ¢ 
Chinese without reference to realities and om 
objectives? Iam confident that we are. With 
such a China peace in the Far East would bei 
serious jeopardy. 

But—and this is my last word, or last par 
graph, I should say—we must not fall into ¢ 
error of considering the implementation of the 
policies and the realization of these objectives 
our private and exclusive job. I have describel 
international cooperation as a policy. It is 
policy—but it is, to my mind, an overriding policy 
We are to be a participant in the United Natic 
Organization. The operation of that Organi 
tion will not, as some seem to think, furnish 
substitute for national foreign policies. It show 
be—we should make it—a convenient, an effici 
and an effective clearing-house for national for 
eign policies and for their reconciliation in tf 
interests of international security, peace, and 
fare. Therefore, and in conclusion, I wo 
strongly advocate that the policies we pursue 
able to stand careful international examinatio 
I believe those I have summarized for the Far E 
will do so. 


Visit of President Rios of Ch 


Statement by PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


[Released to the press by the White House October 16] 

President Rios of Chile left Washington yes 
day after an official visit, during which it was 
privilege to have him as a guest at the Whi 
House. It was a great pleasure to meet him, 
only as a friend and statesman but also as the 
resentative of a democratic people and a functi 
ing democracy. 

We discussed the mutual desire to strengtht 
the solidarity of the republics of the Wes 
Hemisphere on the basis of the ideals for whicht 
war was fought and won. . 
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Acceptance of Invitation 
to Telecommunications 
Conference 


[Released to the press October 20] 

‘ane The Government of the United States has ac- 
rd th cepted an invitation from the British Government 
nd ou to participate in a conference in Bermuda to 
Tithoyf consider telecommunications questions outstand- 
1 be a ing between the United States and the members 
of the British Commonwealth. Representatives of 
the Governments of the British Dominions will 







e for 






+ PANE sIso be represented. The conference will open in 
a “® Bermuda November 19. 
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t ¢ § Statement by Assistant Secre- 
poli tary Russell on the Foreign 


ganing Service 
rnish [Released to the press October 16] 
a . In assuming the position of Assistant Secretary 


of State for administration, I am anxious to con- 
ial for vey to all of you in the Department and the For- 
im WE eign Service this expression of my appreciation of 
nd we the fine job you have been doing and of the loyalty 
woul and patience you have shown during the several 
rsue Wf reorganizations of the Department in the past year 
inationg or two. 
ar Kai All of you know that the Department and the 
Foreign Service must be improved and expanded 
to meet the great responsibilities ahead. Some 
progress has been achieved, and many of you are 
0 familiar with the plans now being made to better 
the organizational structure and strengthen the 
manpower of the two services. It is not my inten- 
tion here to discuss these plans.in detail. Rather 


“ it is my immediate purpose to assure you—and I 
ve Speak equally for the Secretary—that our plans 
“a are founded on the best in the existing structures 
mf 2nd will fully recognize ability and loyalty in the 
um, NE men and women of both services. 


thet During the past few months there have been 
new any rumors circulating in the Department and 
the Foreign Service which have had a disturbing 

engthe effect on morale and efficiency. I am glad to be 
Wester able to dispel at least one of these rumors here 
hich and now. I have read the report prepared by the 
} Bureau of the Budget for the Secretary and I find 
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nothing in it to warrant the fears and misgivings 
which have been circulating. We are not going to 
make any further changes in the structure of the 
Department or the Foreign Service without first 
giving the responsible officers full opportunity to 
submit their views and recommendations. We 
must have your confidence and you must have ours. 
Apart from this we must put our house in sound 
order before we can enlarge it. We cannot expect 
to do the day’s work, let alone plan tomorrow’s, 
amidst uncertainty. 


THE CONGRESS 


; 





Facilitating Further the Disposition of Prizes Captured 
by the United States. H. Rept. 1122, 79th Cong., to 
accompany H. R. 4231. 5 pp. [Favorable report.] 

First Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescission 
Bill, 1946. H. Rept. 1125, 79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 
4407. 38 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Fourth Report to Congress on United States Participa- 
tion in Operations of UNRRA. Message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States Transmitting Fourth Report 
to Congress on United States Participation in Operations 
of UNRRA. H. Doc. 309, 79th Cong. 48 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation for the State 
Department. Communication from the President of the 
United States transmitting supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1946 in the amount of 
$1,641,000 for the Department of State. H. Doc. 311, 
79th Cong. 4 pp. 

Proposed Provision Pertatning to an Existing Appro- 
priation for “Foreign-Service Pay Adjustment, Apprecia- 
tion of Foreign Currencies”: Communication from the 
President of the United States transmitting draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an existing appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1946, “Foreign-Service Pay Adjust- 
ment, Appreciation of Foreign Currencies”. H. Doc. 320, 
79th Cong. 2 pp. 

Study of Naturalization Laws and Procedures: Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee II of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, pursuant to H. R. 
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